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EW HILLMAN HUSKY 


bringing you more in 
ELEGANCE « COMFORT « PERFORMANCE - SAFETY 


SONNE =| LLOWwer, sleeker body lines .. . more comfortable seating 
... new short type remote gear lever for swift, positive 
changes .. . wider, deeper windscreen and back light 
giving better all round vision... and a sparkling per- 
formance from a world-proved power unit—these new 
features put this latest Husky right ahead in its class. 
Here’s all the comfort of a family saloon with extra lug- 
gage space, and with the back seat down all the roominess 
of a big-load carrier. For styling, comfort, performance, 
economy, reliability, safety—go Husky! See it for your- 


A better buy 
because 
it’s better built! 


yc «Sef at your local Rootes dealer. 
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HILLMAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY LIMITED - DIVISION OF ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED eee 
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... but wondering, no doubt, what you are going to use for 
money. A Personal Loan from the Midland Bank may help 
you, as it has helped many thousands of other people. 
This is one of the services pioneered by the Midland Bank. 
A descriptive leaflet is available at all our branches. 


Midland 
Bank ronal Loans. 


THE GO-AHEAD BANK FOR GO-AHEAD PEOPLE 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED - HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Amongst the discrimin- 
ating, Smiths Watches 
enjoy an ever growing 
reputation for unique 
accuracy and reliability 
and for the sheer ele- 
gance of their designs. 
» All are unconditionally 
guaranteed, shockproof 
and anti-magnetic, with 
‘Permalife’ unbreakable 
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The Sciences Were 
Never at War 


SIR GAVIN DE BEER From 1660 to 1815, 
while France and England were at war, 
scientists of both nations continued to corres- 
pond. This book cites and examines the 
communications of men like Sir Hans Sloane, 
Réaumur, Benjamin Franklin, Sir Joseph 
Banks, Cuvier and Jenner. 16 halftone plates. 

30s 


The Chronicle of 
Fredegar 


Book IV and Continuations 


edited by J. M. WALLACE-HADRILL, 
Professor of Medieval History, University of 
Manchester ‘This unique source for the history 
of Frankish Gaul during the seventh and 
half the eighth century is the fourteenth 
volume in Néelson’s Medieval Texts, with the 
English version facing the Latin original. 
1 halftone plate. 425 


A Chalk Garden 


F. C. STERN The story of the making of 
Highdown, one of England’s most beautiful 
gardens, from a barren chalkpit on which, a 
well-known nurseryman told Sir Frederick 
Stern, nothing whatever would grow. 4 pages 
of coloured photographs and 8 pages of half- 
tones. 30s 
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ROVEH) OFFICIALLY APPOINTED RETAILERS 


By arrangement with the manufacturers we can offer the following models with 
specialists’ coachwork for reasonable delivery 


‘*Vee 8°’ Models with individual coachwork 


Rolls-Royce Phantom V Bentley S.2 Convertible Coupe 
7 Seater Limousine by H. J. Mulliner 
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Episodes of the Month 
-TRAGIC OBSTINACY 


URING the past month events have 
taken a more menacing turn in Algeria 
and South Africa—the two areas where white 
obstinacy has already produced the most 
disastrous results. In the Union African 
despair as the Apartheid system is clamped 
down, combined with disillusionment at the 
non-violent methods prescribed by the African 
National Congress (disillusionment unwittingly 
deepened by Mr. Harold Macmillan, when he 
dismissed the boycott weapon as useless), have 
caused a bloodbath which may, alas, be the 
precursor of many others. In Algeria Presi- 
dent de Gaulle has told the Army that the 
war must go on until a French victory is 
achieved. 

The South African situation is critical. It is 
still not too late for the “European” com- 
munity itself to disown the race maniacs who 
are leading it to its doom; but there must be 
no further delay. The white population must 
join the campaign of civil disobedience, so 
that the Government has no choice but to 
dissolve Parliament and hold a General 
Election. The plebiscite due to be held on the 
republic v. monarchy issue is an irrelevancy, 
though such irrelevancies sometimes acquire, 
in special political conditions, an importance 
which they would not otherwise possess. Thus it 
may be easier for the majority of “Europeans” 
to vote against the republican project than 
to vote against Apartheid. A defeat for the 
Government in the plebiscite might pave the 
way to more drastic changes—if time were 
available. 

But the hour of reckoning has nearly struck, 
and in our opinion the white minority in 
South Africa—all who are not, like the 
Nationalist Government, in the grip of racial 
fanaticism—should now join with their fellow 
South Africans whose skins are of a different 
colour in a mass campaign of civil disobedience. 
Thus the struggle would cease to have the 
appearance of a racial struggle and would 
seem to be what in fact it is—a struggle 
between justice and injustice. Even the 
Verwoerd Government would hesitate to 
mow down “Europeans” as it has mown 
down Africans. A General Election would 
become inevitable and would return, with 
luck, a party or group of parties which would 
call a halt to Apartheid and promote liberal 
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and non-racial measures as the only alterna- 
tive to bloody revolution. 

The Algerian problem is perhaps even graver, 
because the only rational explanation of 
President de Gaulle’s fantastic double-talk is 
that he has found he cannot negotiate with 
the Algerian rebels, on terms which they would 
accept, without precipitating a military coup 
in France. He may have had to choose 
between the indefinite continuance of a war 
which will wreck all his enlightened policies, 
and the immediate overthrow of the State 
of which he is Head. It is unlike him to go 
against his principles: when faced, after the 
War, with what seemed to him an impossible 
choice, he resigned. But now he is an old 
man, and he may well feel, though not at all 
in the cynical spirit of Louis XV, “aprés moi 
le déluge’’. He may still have faith in some 
miracle which will save both his Algerian 
policy and his regime. But it is hard indeed 
to see what form such a miracle could take. 


WISE VOTING IN CEYLON 


HOSE who enjoy talking about the 
political “immaturity” of ‘‘young” 
countries should observe carefully the result 
of the General Election in Ceylon. During 
the Premiership of the late Mr. Bandaranaike, 
and during the interregnum which followed 
his assassination, the political life of Ceylon 
was certainly most precarious and unstable. 
But this was not the fault of the voters: it was 
the fault of the politicians. Mr. Bandaranaike 
tried for too long to maintain a coalition of 
irreconcilable elements, and he eventually 
paid the supreme penalty for his own vacilla- 
tions and ambiguities. He was a lovable man, 
but not a capable ruler. 

Now the electorate of Ceylon has swung 
very decisively to the Right and Mr. Dudley 
Senanayake has agreed to form a Government. 
He will depend for his Parliamentary 
majority upon the cooperation of some 
members of the other Right-wing party, now 
dominated by Mr. Bandaranaike’s widow; 
and it is to be hoped that he will gradually 
win the support of the Tamils, who have so 
far refused to enter into coalition with him. 
Racial discrimination should have no place 
in Ceylon, and the Sinhalese should no more 
allow their fear of India to tarnish their 
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democracy than the Malayans have allowed 
their more justifiable fear of China to inhibit 
the development of non-racial politics in 
their country. 

It is very significant that the threat of 
expropriation which has been hanging over 
the foreign-owned plantations has now 
receded, probably for good. Contrary to the 
gloomy forebodings of frustrated imperialists, 
Ceylon seems likely, at the end of the day, to 
afford confirmation of the view that the timely 
transfer of political power in Afro-Asia is the 
best guarantee for the security of European 
economic interests. 


MR. GAITSKELL’S FIASCO 


T the Blackpool Conference, after 
Labour’s third successive defeat at the 

polls, Mr. Gaitskell seemed to be taking his 
courage in both hands and asking his party, 
in effect, to choose between his leadership 
and a policy of unlimited nationalisation. It 
is arguable that he need never have drawn 
attention to Clause Four; that it would have 
died a natural death, together with the policy 
which it enshrines, had he only left it alone. 
On the other hand it could reasonably be 
stated in his defence that the Labour Party’s 
failure to adopt a consistent and coherent 
attitude towards capitalism (that is to say, 
towards private property) has been a prin- 
cipal cause of its decline. ‘“Revisionists” can 
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Keystone 
EVIDENCE OF “WHITE CIVILISATION’ AT SHARPEVILLE, THE TRANSVAAL, SOUTH AFRICA, 


21st, 1960. 


claim that a Labour Party pledged to “com- 
mon ownership of all the means of produc- 
tion, distribution and exchange” is a living 
lie, will be exposed as such by its opponents 
in every election, and may consequently 
never again be returned to power. By insist- 
ing upon a restatement of ultimate party 
objectives Mr. Gaitskell might therefore 
have given his Party its only chance of 
survival. As for his own future, if he had 
failed to carry the Party with him, he would 
have been no worse off groping for a new 
alignment than spending the rest of his life 
in an increasingly arid wilderness. 

Why did he funk the show-down for 
which he seemed to be prepared? Why did 
he take refuge in a compromise which is no 
less futile and anomalous than the compro- 
mise on the death penalty contained in the 
Homicide Act? It would seem that he lacks 
the basic courage and stamina necessary in 
a leader. Already he had shown his weak- 
ness in the way he reacted to the realisation 
that Labour voters tended to support Sir 
Anthony Eden and the attack on Egypt in 
1956. Instead of keeping Suez in the fore- 
front of controversy, and making the 
demand for a public inquiry a major item in 
Labour policy, he allowed the Opposition’s 
energies to be dissipated in a number of 
relatively trivial vote-grubbing exercises. 
Now once again he has allowed his con- 
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science and better judgment to be over- 
ruled — in deference this time, we may 
suspect, not to the mass of Labour voters, 
but to the party enthusiasts in the constitu- 
encies. He may have argued to himself that 
it would be pointless to lead a Party whose 
local workers had deserted en masse, and it 
may have been borne in upon him that such 
would be the Party’s fate if Clause Four 
were deleted from the Constitution. But 
surely it is even more pointless to lead a 
Party whose basic policy is repugnant to the 
electorate and to the leader himself! 


WHAT HOPE FOR THE LIBERALS ? 


N a recent suburban bye-election the 
Liberal candidate defeated the Labour 
candidate for second place, thus contribut- 
ing to a pattern which many observers 
detected in the voting last October. It seems 
that in dormitory, residential and up-and- 
coming middle-class areas the Liberals are 
capturing a share of Conservative votes and 
a substantial share of Labour votes. The 
importance of this fact — if indeed it is a 
fact — is greater than might at first sight 
appear, because the type of seat in question 
is often a marginal seat and is very suscep- 
tible to any sign that the Government’s 
economic policy is going awry. In other 
words, the next decisive swing might be to- 
wards the Liberals rather than towards 
Labour. This would not, in all probability, 
mean that the Liberal Party would win 
enough seats to form a Government, and 
in any case it is still very far from having 
the personnel for such an undertaking. But 
it might secure a fairly strong third-party 
position, as a step towards supplanting 
Labour in the two-party system which is 
undoubtedly required for stable govern- 
ment under our Constitution. 

In principle, we deplore the existence of 
more than two parties in the State, because 
the multiplication of parties has so often re- 
duced Parliamentary government to a farce. 
But the present condition of British political 
life may call for an exceptional remedy. The 
Labour Party has had the chance to learn 
the lessons of experience, as the Conserva- 
tive Party has so often had to do; but 
Labour leadership has been too weak, and 
the minds of Labour activists too narrow 
and ideological. It may therefore be neces- 
sary to endure another period of govern- 
mental instability, as in the *twenties, while 
the Liberals fight their way back into the 
two-party “league” and the Socialists fade 
away. The process may take some time, but 


it can no longer be discounted as an impos- 
sibility. 


PARLIAMENT STILL IN PURDAH 


IHE Prime Minister has decided that 
Parliament should not be televised, 
though he seems to have been not altogether 
hostile to the idea and may be persuaded to 
reconsider it (like so much else) at a later 
date. The case against televising Parliament 
is a case against Parliament itself — that its 
affairs are often trifling and would merely 
bore the public. If this is true, the implica- 
tions are far-reaching; but in fact, despite 
the servility and ineptitude to which many 
M.P.s have been reduced by the growth of 
party discipline and the over-weening power 
of the executive, Question Time in the 
Commons is still a most exciting occasion 
and there are many debates which, in whole 
or in part, are of interest to the ordinary 
citizen. An edited film of the day in Parlia- 
ment would therefore be unlikely to repel 
viewers: indeed it might become a highly 
popular feature. The technical difficulties: 
of filming, and the problem of keeping an 
impartial balance in editing the film, would 
have to be faced; but they cannot be in- 
superable. The alternative is to deny the 
public the means of judging how Parliament 
works and who are the people who really 
matter in Parliament. The Prime Minister 
and a few other “big shots” are forever be- 
ing interviewed on television, without the 
clash of argument or any immediate chal- 
lenge to their views. So there is a very real 
danger that, if Parliament remains in 
purdah, it will lose its status as the Grand 
Assize of the nation. 


DISARMAMENT—AND AFTER ? 
OME progress has been made in the 
disarmament talks at Geneva and it is 
not too fanciful to hope that there may be 
some measure of agreement on the reduction 
of arms at the forthcoming Summit Con- 
ference. The folly of Britain's own 
Defence policy, to which reference has often 
been made in these columns, is now very 
widely recognised. The two main parties 
between them have managed to create a 
situation in which prestige and party advan- 
tage have been sought at the expense of 
security and fair dealing with our Allies; 
also at a level of expenditure which is in- 
consistent with our other needs and duties. 
If there is agreement to disarm, at least 
to some extent, and if in consequence the 
nations now engaged in the Cold War are 
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able to cut their Defence budgets, a crucial 
question will arise: What is to be done with 
the money so saved? Is it to be “handed 
back” to the community in tax relief, or is 
it to be used for other public purposes — for 
education, for instance, and for help to 
under-developed countries? Obviously new 
political tensions — and temptations — will 
everywhere result, and in Britain the 
Government will be under heavy pressure 
from its laissez-faire school of back- 
benchers and backwoodsmen to let go of 
almost all the financial resources no longer 
needed for Defence. It is vital that such 
pressure should be resisted. 


PICTURES ON SHOW 


HE Queen’s decision to put some of her 

pictures on show to the public at Bucking- 
ham Palace is very much to be welcomed. 
Hitherto these marvellous pictures have been 
hidden from the public, except when lent for 
an exhibition, and Buckingham Palace has 
in that respect lagged behind not only Wind- 
sor Castle but also most of the great private 
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N Sunday, February 28th many thous- 
ands of people marched through the 
streets of London and attended a meeting in 
Trafalgar Square, at which a one-month 
boycott of South African goods was formally 
launched. Those of us who took part will not 
forget the spirit of that demonstration: it was 
friendly, orderly and free from any ulterior 
motive. We wanted to show the suffering 
majority in South Africa that we would try to 
help them with more than words, and at the 
same time to warn the deluded minority that 
their policy of racial segregation could lead 
only to disaster. Presiding over the occasion, 
and setting its tone, was a man who takes his 
Christianity seriously—Father Trevor Huddle- 
ston. 

For the origins of the Boycott one must look 
back to April of last year, when the African 
National Congress called for international 
boycott action in support of the peaceful 
‘struggle against oppression in South Africa. 
The appeal was immediately taken up by the 
Committee of African Organisations in this 
‘country, and Christian Action was not slow 
to pledge its support. On June 26th a meeting 
was held in Holborn Town Hall, at which the 
idea of a British boycott was commended by 
{among others) Julius Nyerere, who is now 
recognised even in the stuffiest quarters as an 


houses whose contents are now on view. 
Since the Palace is no longer to be 
regarded as inviolable we may look forward 
to the time when the State Apartments there 
are regularly open to the public when the 
Queen is not in residence. 

While on the subject of the Royal Family, 
we must pay a tribute to Lady Mount- 
batten, whose sudden death evoked editorial 
praise even from the Daily Express. She 
was a woman of outstanding ability and 
public spirit. Her friend Mrs. Pandit, the 
Indian High Commissioner, said of her in a 
broadcast: “At a time when the relationship 
between India and Britain hung by a deli- 
cate thread, when a single false step might 
have done grave injury to the future, 
Edwina’s actions—so simple in their spon- 
taneity, so statesmanlike in their effect— 
undoubtedly contributed to the easing of 
tensions . . .” She worked herself to death 
and died working. 

Shortly after her funeral the engagement 
of Princess Margaret was announced. We 
wish her and Mr. Armstrong-Jones well. 
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African leader of singular moderation. In due 
course a National Boycott Committee took 
shape under the chairmanship of an able 
young lieutenant of Nyerere, Dennis Phom- 
beah, who is completing his studies in 
Britain. A white South African has 
been the Committee’s secretary; an Asian, 
Vella Pillay, its Treasurer; an African, 
Tennyson Makiwane, its Director. Vital 
work was done by an Afrikaner, Patrick 
van Rensburg, who well deserved the honour 
of being the only European allowed to address 
the All African People’s Conference in Tunis. 

Gradually the Movement began to make 
headway. In November the Liberal Party 
passed a resolution in support of it: in mid- 
December the Labour Party followed suit, and 
a little later the T.U.C. gave its blessing. 
Thanks mainly to financial assistance from 
Christian Action it has been possible to pay 
two executives (Keith Lye and Martin Ennals) 
from January Ist of this year. Since then the 
campaign has been self-financing, through 
donations, the sale of literature, and funds 
raised by local committees. In January the 
first issue of the broadsheet Boycott News 
(price 2d) was produced, and sold 125,000 
copies. The second issue, which came out on 
February 25th, has so far sold 75,000 copies. 
Meanwhile the rudiments of a nation-wide 
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organisation came into existence, by a process 


which was partly controlled, partly spon- 
taneous and accidental. By March Ist there 
were over a hundred known boycott com- 
mittees in the country outside London, and 
over fifty in the London area. The actual 
number may well have been larger because the 
attitude of local boycotters was often marked 
by the healthy independence and self-sufficiency 
of the Local Defence Volunteers in 1940. 
The headquarters of the Boycott was a tiny 
basement office at 200 Gower Street; a dingy 
catacomb on the wrong side of the Euston 
Road, in which a few people, companions in 
a great enterprise, have sustained a morale 
which might be envied-in the most spacious 
and best equipped offices. One has only to 
visit that basement to take the true measure of 
the Boycott: to see how remarkable is the 
achievement of its organisers, how under- 
standable their failures and the chaos by which 
they have at times been overwhelmed. What 
they have done in a few months, and against 
mountainous difficulties, would have been a 
credit to a high-powered administrative 
machine with all the resources of tycoonery. 
Nearby is a house on which a blue plaque 
proclaims that it gave shelter to Mazzini 
during his exile in London. One day, perhaps, 
a similar plaque will commemorate the efforts 
of Dennis Phombeah and his friends. Old 
London is always ready to take pride in its 
distinguished residents—once they have made 
good and History has proved their importance. 


* « s 


What, in fact, has the Boycott achieved? 
Before attempting to answer the question, it is 
necessary first to state what it was, and what 
it was not, intended to achieve. Though 
boycotting is an economic sanction, in this case 
the use of it was primarily moral and psycho- 
logical. The decision to call for a one-month- 
only boycott, taken by the National Committee 
in October of last year, clearly indicates that 
the purpose of the operation was never to 
wreck the South African economy. Besides 
the appeal has been to the individual consumer, 
rather than to large organised bodies (though 
the support of such bodies, when offered, has 
naturally not been refused); and it has all 
along been recognised that a consumer boycott 
could never be so effective as to bring more 
than slight physical pressure to bear on 
business-men and farmers in the Union. 
Physical coercion could only be exercised with 
the cooperation of Governments or through 
disciplined industrial action—e.g. the stopping 
of American purchases of gold, or a ban by 
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dockers’ unions on the unloading of South 
African goods. Such action was never con- 
templated by the Boycott Movement in 
Britain. 


Its aim was merely to be a sign—of warning 
to the oppressors, of solidarity to the op- 
pressed. The request for it came not only from 
the African National Congress but from the 
whole Congress Alliance, representing the 
mass of so-called non-Europeans in South 
Africa, and from the European-led Liberal 
Party. In their eyes the weapon of boycott is 
supremely valued, because it is the weapon of 
non-violent protest handed down by Mahatma 
Gandhi, and the last non-violent weapon left 
to them. Mr. Harold Macmillan seems to 
have overlooked this fact, or he could not 
have said, in his most b/asé and patronising 
voice, that boycotts would get them nowhere. 
He was saying, in effect, that they had better 
sharpen their knives and prepare for a 
revolution in the French or Russian style. 


The sponsors of the British Boycott have 
had to contend with the apathy and smugness 
of a community which has “‘never had it so 
good”, and with systematic hostility and 
misrepresentation from a section of the Press. 
Despite the supra-party character of the 
Movement, it has been continuously described 
as the “Labour Party Boycott”. (One parti- 
cularly flagrant case in point has been sub- 
mitted to the Press Council.) Some newspaper 
managements may have felt that the Boycott 
might threaten their precious advertisement 
revenue. The Prime Minister’s lamentable 
aside in his Cape Town speech also gave an 
air of respectability to people who were too 
self-interested, too morally neutral, or just too 
lazy, to join in the Boycott; and it deterred 
many Tories from open participation, because 
the Leader of the Party (whoever he may be, 
whatever he may say or do) is still treated as an 
oracle. One must not grumble, because at 
least he has made it safe and correct to be 
anti-Apartheid: his speech produced a change 
of official opinion in Britain comparable to 
that produced by the conversion of Constan- 
tine. But too many people felt that their 
consciences had been purged by the Prime 
Minister’s words, that there was nothing 
further that they need do to show their 
abhorrence of Apartheid. In fact Mr. Macmillan 
had purged nobody’s conscience but his own. 

Despite its self-imposed limitations, and the 
many obstacles placed in its way, the Boycott 
has undoubtedly succeeded in demonstrating 
the moral isolation of the racialists in South 
Africa, and the sympathy felt in Britain for 


their victims. The most familiar line of 
argument against the Boycott was that it 
would hurt those victims more than it would 
hurt their rulers—itself a lop-sided tribute to 
the propaganda value of the Movement. 
Through the controversy aroused by the Boy- 
cott the evils of Apartheid have been made 
known more widely and more vividly than 
ever before. And the emergence of Sir Oswald 
Mosley as the champion of white civilisation 
and the scourge of “traitors” has caused 
embarrassment even in Nationalist circles in 
South Africa. 

Moreover the international Boycott is 
gathering strength. The West German trade 
unions will be boycotting throughout the 
month of April (Verwoerd must be sorry that 
the Nazis he so much admired are no longer 
in power). The Norwegian trade unions will 
be boycotting in April and May. Most sig- 
nificant of all, the big American unions—the 
A.F. of L. and the C.I.O., with 133 million 
members—have joined the Movement. It must 
be obvious to all normal white South Africans 
that the climate of opinion in the free world 
is full of menace for the future, if the National- 
ist Government’s racial policies are carried 
through to the bitter end. Already there are 
symptoms of change in the Union: Mr. 
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Oppenheimer is clearly worried and the 
United Party has split. Practical men must 
know that what today is an unofficial gesture 
may tomorrow take the form of official 
coercion, as Governments slowly respond to 
the prevailing wind of public opinion. The 
American Government used the threat of 
economic sanctions to force the British to 
withdraw from Port Said, and to force the 
Turks to come to terms with the Greeks over 
Cyprus. Before long similar pressure may be 
exerted to avoid a disaster in South Africa 
from which the whole free world would suffer. 

It remains to be seen whether or not the 
white South Africans will have the sense to 
put their own house in order, before they are 
either ignominiously coerced from without or 
violently overthrown from within. If, as the 
evidence so far suggests, the Boycott Movement 
has helped to convince them that they are at 
present being run by a group of dangerous 
maniacs, its main purpose has been achieved. 
Plans are now being worked out to keep the 
Boycott organisation in being for general 
anti-Apartheid purposes, until South Africa 
awakes from the nightmare of racialism. A 
good job has been started: it will not be 
abandoned. 

ALTRINCHAM. 


OFFICIAL RESIDENCES 


HEN Mr. Gladstone was forming his 
last Cabinet in 1892, his colleague 
and biographer John Morley suggested for 
the new First Lord of the Admiralty a Wolver- 
hampton solicitor of high moral character and 
renowned for his speeches on Indian cotton 
duties. The Prime Minister was not impressed; 
he himself, after all, had first been elected to 
Parliament 60 years before by a Tory pocket 
borough. With great solemnity and a wave of 
the hand, he replied: “‘Well, for the Admiralty, 
I think we require what is called a gentleman.” 
I am sure this observation sprang from no 
vulgar snobbery, but rather implied that the 
occupant of Admiralty House should match 
his surroundings. Built in the style of an 
18th-century nobleman’s seat, it makes all 
other Government residences in London 
seem mean and makeshift by comparison. It 
is here, appropriately, that the Prime Minister 
will this summer move for two years while 
Downing Street is being enlarged and re- 
constructed. 
From Whitehall, just north of the entrance 


to Horse Guards Parade, little can be seen 
of Admiralty House through the fine Adam 
screen of the courtyard. Nor does its grimy 
yellow exterior impress when seen from 
St. James’s Park. Behind the fagade, however, 
all is splendour. There is a fine range of State 
rooms glowing with the dolphin furniture 
presented by a Mrs. Fish in memory of Nelson, 
a handsome double staircase and the elegance 
of marble and crystal, silk and gilt. Amid 
such magnificence lives the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, partly compensated for the political 
impotence to which the Ministry of Defence 
has consigned his office. 

During the protracted though temporary 
residence of the Prime Minister in Admiralty 
House, even this material glory is being denied 
the First Lord. He is living instead in the flat 
originally prepared for the First Sea Lord in 
Admiralty Arch, overlooking. the Mall. Yet 
these rooms are not without historical interest; 
they once formed the nursery of Lord Mount- 
batten when his father was First Sea Lord. 

In Admiralty House, Lord Pakenham has 
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recalled, the First Lord is treated with enor- 
mous and genuine deference and-is indeed 
made to feel semi-royal. But he must pay for 
the privilege. No longer is he required to 
forfeit £500 of his Ministerial salary as rent. 
On the other hand he is provided with no 
servants for this 30-room mansion except a 
doorkeeper and a charwoman who dusts the 
State rooms. 

That is not the end of his liability. He 
receives no entertainment allowance except 
when he gives an official party for visitors 
from foreign countries or from the Common- 
wealth overseas. But few First Lords 
occupying such a palace can resist the instincts 
of hospitality, particularly when responsible 
for so open-handed a Service as the Royal 
Navy. I must also explode the myth that 
Admiralty House is technically a ship, and 
so excused duty on drink and tobacco. An 
occupant who performs his social duties as 
conscientiously as his political may well find 
himself accumulating an overdraft of £1,000 
ayear. 

Downing Street, too, has its domestic 
problems, and has rarely inspired affection in 
its tenants. Sir Winston Churchill, who saw 
the outbreak of two World Wars from 
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THE STAIRWAY OF ADMIRALTY HOUSE. 


Admiralty House and loves it as deeply as his 
own Chartwell, has written scathingly of 
Downing Street—‘‘houses 250 years old, 
shaky and lightly built by the profiteering 
contractor whose name they bear’’. 

Downstairs, the Cabinet room and secre- 
taries’ offices are reminiscent of a London club 
with much history but an uneasy balance 
sheet. The red-carpeted passage is lined with 
photographic groups of bygone Ministries 
and the assembling Cabinet greeted by the 
weary patience of Balfour, the synthetic 
affability of Lloyd George, the basilisk stare 
of Curzon. Sir Henry Lucy once described 
the Cabinet room itself, and justly, as “‘some- 
thing after the style of the dining-room in a 
well-to-do boarding-house in the neighbour- 
hood of Russell Square’’. 

It is, however, more as an official residence 
than a business office that we must consider 
Number Ten. The State rooms on the first 
floor, though less imposing than those of 
Admiralty House, are adequate and dignified. 
There is a handsome Soane dining-room 
which can seat nearly 40 with comfort, and a 
drawing-room illuminated by Kent furniture 
and minor masterpieces from our national 
picture collections. On a smaller scale, the 


family rooms are also agreeable, particularly 
as each occupant moulds and adorns the 
cautious furnishings provided by the Ministry 
of Works to his taste. Lord Attlee, however, 
found them ‘“‘not very suited to family life 
in the present age,” and retreated to a flat 
on the top floor. 

Like the First Lord of the Admiralty, the 
Prime Minister finds little financial comfort 
in his official residence. The first £4,000 of his 
£10,000 salary is, it is true, tax-free; but the 
constricting rules of Government hospitality 
oblige him either to neglect opportunities for 
good at informal meals or to pay for such 
entertainment out of his own pocket. This is 
a pity. As Louis Philippe once observed to 
Disraeli, the great success of the British in 
political life may be attributed to their talking 
politics after dinner. 

The servant problem, too, casts its shadow 
over Downing Street. There is no permanent 
domestic staff at Number Ten. The Prime 
Minister must not only pay them—and the 
house can hardly be run by fewer than five— 
he must also find and engage them. Here there 
is a perpetual dilemma. Even if the Ministry 
of Works or the Government Hospitality 
Fund were to provide a permanent staff which 
did not change from premiership to premier- 
ship, the Prime Minister and his family might 
feel some diffidence in using these employees 
as flexibly as they would their own. 

A further disadvantage of Downing Street 
is that it is necessary to run two domestic 
establishments under the same roof. For the 
personal needs of the Prime Minister, his 
family and friends there are the usual rooms 
of a medium-sized London house, including 
a kitchen and staff. For official. entertainment 
—a dinner in honour of a visiting foreign 
statesman, for example, with a reception for 
200 guests to follow—there are not only 
separate rooms, but a second, larger kitchen 
and a domestic staff specially provided for the 
evening. 

At his official residence in Carlton Gardens, 
the Foreign Secretary avoids this dichotomy. 
His official reception rooms are on the ground 
and first floors. Entirely separate, on the 
second and third floors, is his personal flat; 
it is small enough to be run with comparative 
ease, though a Foreign Secretary with a family 
might find it cramped. 

Two other official residences in London 
deserve mention. The Lord Chancellor, on 
the same conditions as his colleagues, enjoys 
a flat in the Palace of Westminster overlooking 
the River. And the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer has the use of Number Eleven. 
There are obvious advantages, particularly 
during the strain of war, for the Prime 
Minister and his Chancellor to live within a 
few yards of each other. An internal passage 
screens their meetings from public gaze, and 
is to be retained in the reconstructed building, 
But it is a far less comfortable house than its 
neighbour. The kitchen is old-fashioned, the 
bedrooms on the second floor and the stairs 
steep. It should become more popular with 
Chancellors after its modernisation. 

The increasing volume of public business 
and the speed at which it must be conducted 
emphasise the need for Ministerial retreats 
in the country as well as in London. There are 
at present only two of these, Chequers and 
Dorneywood, though a third, Chevening, has 
been promised. 

Chequers, as is well known, was presented 
by Lord Lee of Fareham in 1917. It isa 
comfortable brick house within easy driving 
distance of London, and its virtues have been 


sung by almost every Prime Minister of the} 


past 40 years.* The tenancy is not confined 
to holders of this office, though they have first 
refusal. Others on the list include the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Foreign Secretary, 
the United States Ambassador, the Speaker 
and the Lord Chief Justice. 

Lord Lee provided what at the time was the 
generous endowment of £100,000. Out of this, 
to encourage Prime Ministers to use Chequers, 
a sum of fifteen guineas was to be paid to the 
tenant each weekend he spent there. Inflation 
has diminished the value of the original 
endowment, and a yearly Treasury grant is 
now made to cover the increased cost of 
running the house. This grant is usually 
between £10,000 and £20,000 a year; in 1956/57 
it rose to £34,000 to cover the cost of a new 
central-heating system. 

Unlike Number Ten, Chequers is not a 
drain on the pocket of its tenant. A meeting 
of Cabinet Ministers there would cost the 
Prime Minister only their food and drink: 
the servants, helped by members of the 
Women’s Services, are paid out of the endow- 
ment and Treasury grant. It would be difficult 
to exaggerate the value of the house for the 
entertainment of official visitors from overseas. 
as both they and their hosts have often 
testified. 

Dorneywood, also in Buckinghamshire and 
within comfortable range of London, was 


* See article on “The English Weekend”, Narional 
and English Review, June 1959. 
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DORNEYWOOD. 


given to the Government by Lord Courtauld- 
Thomson. Though the oldest part dates from 
the reign of Queen Anne it has little historic 
interest. But it is an agreeable haven, amply 
endowed by its late owner. It was first used at 
the end of 1954, when Sir Anthony Eden, then 
Foreign Secretary, entertained Mr. Hammar- 
skjoeld, Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, to luncheon. It is now the country 
house of Lord Home, Secretary for Common- 
wealth Relations, and is much used for 
receiving Overseas visitors as Chequers. 

Last year, by an Act of Parliament, Lord 
Stanhope ensured that Chevening, his late- 
Renaissance seat in Kent, will pass to the 
Government after his death. It is one of the 
most magnificent personal gifts in the history 
of England. The house itself, attributed to 
Inigo Jones, stands in an estate of more than 
3,000 acres. With it are to go the furniture and 
pictures, as well as a princely endowment of 
£250,000. 

Those entitled to use the house will be the 
Prime Minister or any other Cabinet Minister. 
Failing their wishing to do so, it may be used 
by the widow or lineal descendant of King 
George VI, or the spouse, widow or widower 
of such a descendant. The possibility of 
Chevening’s passing to a member of the Royal 
family would, however, seem remote. 

Any survey of the few official residences at 
the disposal of the Government must evoke 
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a comparison between the meanness with 
which we treat our public men and the 
comparative generosity we show towards the 
business world. Country houses, London 
flats, cars, boxes at the opera, meals at hotels, 
grouse moors and trout streams—all these, 
when used to entertain prospective customers, 
can be claimed as business expenses against 
taxation. It is right that they should, having 
passed the careful scrutiny of the Inland 
Revenue. 

Great Britain, too, is quite a large business, 
and the handful of men in whose hands 
supreme responsibility rests deserve to be 
relieved of business expenses no less than their 
counterparts in the City or in industry. Ina 
shrinking world, the value of offering genuine 
hospitality to overseas visitors cannot be 
overestimated. It is utterly wrong that any 
part of the cost of such entertainment should 
be deducted in effect from the fixed, taxed and 
far from generous salaries paid to Ministers. 

The Government should also consider 
acquiring suitable medium-sized country 
houses as they come on the market or in place 
of death duties. It is surely absurd that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—who in the 
next Government may be a man without any 
private means whatsoever—should not have a 
country house for his rare weekends of leisure; 
or that the President of the Board of Trade 
should not be able to entertain a foreign 


mission with the charm of an English spring. 

This is not to suggest that there should be 
an official guest-house, as luxurious and as 
impersonal as any international hotel. Such 
a scheme was tried after the war, proving both 
expensive and unwanted. It is in the person- 
ality of the host and the informal routine of 
country house life that foreigners find hospi- 
tality at its most stimulating. 

Any such plan would demand public money; 
and whereas the country tolerates with 
indifference the astronomical sums spent on 
welfare services or on defence, the least 
expenditure on Members of Parliament or on 
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Ministers arouses angry passions. It would be 
a courageous gesture on the part of the present 
Government to set aside a substantial sum 
for housing senior Ministers in a style worthy 
of their responsibilities. In an age of grudge 
and envy, this measure might be unpopular, 
or be made to seem grasping and unpatriotic. 
But the Opposition, whose members are less 
well-endowed with private means and country 
houses than the Conservatives, would be 
unwise to vote against such a scheme. There 
will not always be a rich man in Downing 
Street. 
KENNETH ROSE 


PAUL-HENRI SPAAK 


HE round chubby face, with the spectacles 

perched on a nose that seems a little too 
small for it; the sudden gestures; the tubby 
figure; the magnificent voice, now rising in a 
paean of praise, now dropping as some 
dastardly trick of the opposition—whatever it 
may be—is exposed, now lighting up as the 
irrepressible wit bubbles out—all these char- 
acteristics are reminiscent of Churchill. Only 
the language is different, a sonorous Bossuet- 
like French (a Belgian, he speaks French a 
good deal better than most Frenchmen), aided 
by that most formidable gesture in the orator’s 
panoply, which alas is never used in this 
country—bent arms raised, palms upwards, 
shoulders hunched, lips pursed, supreme 
contempt in every syllable. 

The resemblance to Churchill is not only 
superficial. Paul-Henri Spaak, like Churchill, 
is too big for his country. He has burst out of 
it into a continent, just as Churchill has burst 
out of Britain into the world. Like Churchill 
a man of impulse, many of his impulses are 
wrong, though the conviction behind them is 
nearly always right. When wrong, he can be 
disastrously wrong; at the height of his post- 
war fame, when President of the then flourish- 
ing Council of Europe, he took time off from 
Strasbourg to lead the disgraceful riots in 
Brussels which greeted the return of King 
Leopold III in 1950. 

Yet even that was the gesture of a true 
patriot, and Spaak is that. His patriotism 
now transcends his own country; he is a 
European patriot. His slogan might be “My 
continent right or wrong’—and it was 
notable that he, of all the Socialists in Europe 
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not actually involved, was the most enthus- 
iastic supporter of Suez. He is a European 
patriot—and who has better right to that title 
than he, for the Europe which he loves so 
dearly and defends so well is one which he 
himself has in large measure created? 

* * * 


He was born in the Schaerbeek district of 
Brussels on January 25, 1899, of a family 
whose distant origins were Swedish, and whose 
members had included numerous doctors and 
artists. His mother, a member of the Belgian 
Senate, was the daughter of Paul Emile 
Janson, a prominent Belgian Liberal. His 
father, Paul Spaak, was a distinguished writer; 
his brother, Charles Spaak, is a well-known 
writer and director in the French cinema. 

Paul-Henri himself was a_brilliant—and 
brief—student of law. A prisoner of war in 
Germany at the end of the 1914-18 War, he in 
fact managed to take his doctorate in law at 
the Free University of Brussels in a matter of 
months. 

At the Bar, as a very young man, he often 
excelled; and he has always retained the 
precision and clarity of his legal training. One 
of his most celebrated cases was that of the 
Italian anarchist De Rosa who attempted to 
shoot Prince Umberto during the latter's 
first visit to Brussels. 

At the beginning of his political career, the 
young Spaak adopted a revolutionary and 
intransigent Socialist attitude which quickly 
made him the driving force of the Belgian 
Socialist Party’s Left Wing, associated with 
the publication Action Socialiste. He was 
elected Deputy in his first campaign at the 
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SPAAK IN CONFERENCE: APPARENTLY TAKING 


age of thirty-two. 

At that time shop windows were being 
smashed and blows exchanged. A very active 
opposition formed itself round the young and 
militant Spaak. Then came a Government 
crisis, and the formation of a Coalition 
Ministry: at the age of thirty-five Paul-Henri 
Spaak found himself Minister of Transport, of 
Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones, and of the 
Marine. His more militant supporters were 
somewhat confounded by this sudden pro- 
motion, but Spaak plunged rapidly into new 
plans and projects. Among them was the hope 
of exchanging the portfolio of Transport for 
that of Labour. Quietly, he prepared the way 
for this, but then, a few months later, during a 
Ministerial reshuffle, the Government found 
itself in search of a Foreign Minister. Under 
the Coalition system, this had to be a Socialist. 
It was hoped that he would have some 
intellectual and university background, but 
graduates were in short supply among the 
Socialist old guard. Spaak was proposed. 
He accepted, in the hope of quickly exchanging 
this new chore for the Ministry of Labour on 
which his ambitions were set. In fact, it was 
several years before he left the Foreign 
Ministry to become Prime Minister at the age 
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NOTES, IN FACT DRAWING A CARICATURE. 


of thirty-nine. Even then he retained the 
portfolio of Foreign Minister as well. 

As Prime Minister he faced many serious 
problems. In 1938 the international situation 
was deteriorating rapidly; on the labour front, 
the trade unions were increasingly restive; 
economically, the country was in considerable 
difficulty. 

It was at this point that a typical episode 
took place. The Socialist Prime Minister of 
Belgium was the first to recognise the Franco 
Government of Burgos—at a time when all 
Belgian Socialist organisations had sided with 
the Spanish Republican forces. An emergency 
Congress of the Belgian Socialist Party was 
called, and Spaak looked on while one after 
another all the Socialist leaders of the day 
took the platform, from nine in the morning 
till six at night, to denounce their ‘““comrade”’ 
the Prime Minister. When finally Spaak rose 
at the end of the session, amid boos and 
catcalls, his fate and the fate of his Govern- 
ment seemed already to be sealed: nothing 
would do but that the Prime Minister must 
resign. But Spaak refused to give in. For more 
than an hour he defended his action, and to 
everyone’s surprise, when the vote was taken, 
he had his majority. Less than an hour before 


the whole audience had been unanimously 
against him. 

When the Spaak Government actually fell, 
some months later, it was on a much less 
important political issue. Maitre Spaak 
returned to his chambers. Once again, he 
hung the pictures which had decorated his 
room five years earlier, and waited for briefs. 
But after only two consultations, he took the 
pictures down again, hung up his barrister’s 
robes, and plunged back into political life. 
Thus it was that in 1939 he became Foreign 
Minister again—and remained Foreign Min- 
ister, in the Belgian Government in exile in 
London. At the same moment—after so many 
years—he at last became Minister of Labour. 
His long residence in Great Britain affected 
him deeply. In particular, he came away with 
a very great admiration for the democratic 
instincts which seemed to him to underlie 
British life. Perhaps he was also influenced, 
like so many others, by the giant personality 
of Churchill. : 


* * * 


It was not until after the War that Paul- 
Henri Spaak entered the world scene, as 
President of the first United Nations Assembly, 
and as first President of the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe. 

This second post was dearest to his heart. 
The War had convinced him of the vital 
necessity for a United Europe and, as Foreign 
Minister, he had done everything he could to 
bring it into being. By an odd coincidence, the 
Socialist Government in Belgium fell just as 
the first Assembly of the Council of Europe 
was getting ready to elect its President. 
Hearing that Spaak was now free of office, the 
delegates resolved to hold up the election until 
he could get to Strasbourg and be given the 
office spontaneously and unanimously. 

But if the outset was smooth, the end was 
stormy. The story of the British Conservative 
Government’s rejection of E.D.C. in 1951 is 
‘too well known to need repetition here. The 
shock of Eden’s Rome announcement (for 
which European opinion was quite unprepared, 
for earlier that day Maxwell Fyfe had seemed 
to suggest in a speech that we were not 
unfavourable to E.D.C.) was great, and to 
no one greater than to Spaak. He has a deep 
love for Britain, and he believed at that time 
that it was Britain’s destiny to lead Europe. 
Only a few weeks before, when the Conserva- 
tives had resumed office, he had welcomed 
Churchill’s return to Downing Street, because 
now at last Britain would stop dragging her 
feet (he thought) and take the place at the 
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head of the European Movement which was 
rightfully hers. After Eden’s bombshell he 
felt that he had been personally betrayed, and 
impulsively resigned as President of the 
Assembly. It was a symbolic gesture: if 
Britain refused to take part in building 
Europe, then Europe would be built without 
her. At that instant the Community of the 
Six was conceived. 

When something is conceived in Spaak’s 
mind, it is not long before some concrete 
result is shown. Back in office again, he 
devoted himself to the creation of a Europe 
without Britain. For one moment, in the winter 
of 1954-55, he hoped that opinion in this 
country might change. It was with a triumph- 
ant ‘“‘Nous avons gagné”’ that he startled the 
sedate conference on German rearmament in 
September, 1954, when Eden made his 
historic commitment of British troops to the 
continent for fifty years—a commitment which, 
as Spaak observed, would have saved E.D.C. 
and probably have created a new form of 
European association with Britain at the head 
if it had been made two years earlier. But this 
was a false alarm: Eden was soon back in his 
attitude of complete disbelief that anything 
would come of European unity, and Spaak 
went forward with his plans. 

His monument is the Treaty of Rome—one 
of the most formidable documents ever to 
emerge from an international conference. The 
speed of the operation shows something of 
Spaak’s temperament when roused. The 
Messina Conference, at which the idea of a 
Common Market was agreed in principle, 
took place in the summer of 1955. The Treaty 
itself was signed less than two years later, was 
in operation by the beginning of 1958, and the 
first tariff reductions took place at the begin- 
ning of 1959. Within four years of the idea’s 
being first broached, the plan, which cut 
through the prejudices and habits of centuries, 
was making its impact on the world. 

In negotiation he was ruthless. Ministers in 
the French Governments of those days still 
recall this almost demonic force driving them 
on. Carefully calculated bursts of anger, the 
whiplash of scorn, wheedling, huckstering, 
bargaining, agreeing to changes with amazing 
flexibility, but always taking care to see that 
the basic principle of the idea was never 
violated, he bullied and cajoled the exhausted 
delegates until the Treaty was at last signed. 

Once it was signed, he was gone. His 
ambition pushed him outward again. There 
was no more for him to do, he thought, in the 
field of Little Europe; a man like him, with 
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powers much too big for a small and somno- 
lent country like Belgium, must always be 
looking for fresh fields to conquer. He found 
them in N.A.T.O. 

This was not a desertion of Europe. Though 
he believes passionately in the Atlantic 
alliance, he believes in it because he sees 
America and Canada as honorary Europeans 
—powerful appendages to the beloved con- 
tinent. Besides, Britain was there too, and 
playing a full part, and he has never quite 
despaired of Britain. How long he will last 
there, it is impossible to say. He has made the 
job of Secretary-General intensely political, 
inaugurating the practice of Heads of Govern- 
ment Conferences, travelling all over the world, 
speaking and pleading for more integration. 
Students of Spaak’s career believe that he 
will not be content with this role for ever, that 
some day the inevitable explosion, the drama- 
tic resignation, will come again, and he will 
have moved on to some more exalted vantage- 
point—perhaps at the U.N. 


* * * 


Under an appearance of extreme—almost 
dilettante—relaxation, Spaak conceals im- 
mense industry and acumen. No file which is 
submitted to him is neglected: indeed, he is 
known as a stimulating but demanding chief, 
who will go into every piece of business in 
detail, finding errors, omissions and impre- 
cisons even on the smallest scale. Any decision 
he takes is based on thorough study of this 
sort; for this reason, once his mind is made up, 
assistants find it very difficult to persuade 
him to change it. 

The same is true of the other Spaak legend 
—the legend of dazzling speeches made off the 
cuff between airports or railway stations. If 
one actually re-reads some of these so-called 
“improvisations”, one sees that the whole 
thing has a logic and a carefully planned 
structure that could not result from pure 
“thinking on one’s feet’. It is true, Spaak 
does not write his speeches out beforehand or 
go through them pen in hand, polishing every 
phrase. But he spends a great deal of time in 
reflection, putting together his ideas, weighing, 
selecting, improving—and to this he adds the 
fruit of his personal experience and imagina- 
tion. Many times, to the great anxiety of his 
assistants, he has been discovered just before 
some important meeting or speech or lecture, 
hidden in the obscurity of his hotel room or 
his office, apparently half-asleep in an arm- 
chair. But as soon as he mounts the platform, 
he is completely master of his material with 
all the arguments, all the answers, all the 
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quotations at his finger-tips. At the same 
time, of course, some of the best passages in 
his speeches are themselves the result of 
inspiration on the spot rather than preparation 
beforehand. He is a highly enthusiastic, 
passionate man, but he can also be cool, 
logical or ironical according to the feel of his 
audience. He is sometimes thought to be 
somewhat aloof, likeable but unapproachable, 
“aristocratic” in manner. This, again, is only 
partially true. When he was Belgian Foreign 
Minister, few other Ministers gave more 
receptions than Spaak did—and this not only 
for Ambassadors and other dignitaries, but 
also for friends in all walks of life. He has 
been known to arrive very late at a Cabinet 
meeting because he has spent the time helping 
one of the chauffeurs or one of the doormen 
to settle some personal difficulty. 

Even during serious national or international 
crises, when others might be too preoccupied 
to want to drive, Spaak never hesitates to 
take the wheel of his car (which he drives 
well) and cover fifty or sixty miles to make a 
speech at some remote meeting of workmen 
and trade unionists. His tiredness vanishes like 
magic, and new effort seems only to refresh 
him. One reason for this extraordinary 
resilience is his ability to rest. In a plane, car 
or train he can in one moment fall into a deep 
sleep and wake up ten minutes or an hour 
later, perfectly fresh, at exactly the moment 
he decided on. (Another gift he shares with 
Churchill.) Similarly, he can relax completely 
with a detective story, or—which he prefers— 
at a football match. In fact he was also 
something of a sportsman in his younger days 
—a “star” in Belgian tennis, a player of 
balle pelote (a local game popular in southern 
Belgium), and a good golfer. He seems as 
familiar with the names of sports stars as with 
those of statesmen. 

He loves children—especially his grand- 
children, the children of his son and of his two 
daughters. His son, after serving in the Royal 
Navy during the War, went to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. One of his daughters is married 
to an English diplomat. 


* * * 


So much for a man who has escaped from 
the rather pot-bound political environment 
of his youth and has laid the foundations of a 
United Europe. He has his fau:ts, but they are 
the faults of greatness. Not for nothing has 
the political community of his dreams, 
already in part a reality, been given the 
nickname of “Spaakistan”. 


THE ETHICS OF 
FILIBUSTERING 


HE Senate of the United States is often 
called the world’s greatest deliberative 
body. It prides itself on being the one 
legislative forum in which full freedom of 
speech exists in an almost literal sense. A 
Senator can talk about anything he likes at 
any length; and he usually does. Once he 
is recognised by the presiding officer “only 
God can interrupt him,” as a former Demo- 
cratic leader Senator Robinson of Arkansas, 
once observed. 

The usual way in which the Senate 
manages to do business is by unanimous 
consent. The most frequent phrase heard 
from the Chair is “Without objection it is 
so ordered.” If a Senator wishes to make 
a mild objection, he will say “Reserving the 
right to object and I shall not object”. If 
he is feeling irritable he will object and that 
is the end of it. 

Every Senator in effect has a veto right 
over the proceedings of the Senate. How- 
ever, since a very friendly, club-like atmo- 
sphere prevails, and since there are some 
forms of covert pressure which can be used 
by Senate leaders, the “veto” right is usually 
not abused. Sometimes there appears in 
the Senate a lone-wolf type who is “un- 
clubbable,” in both senses of the word. 
He can make himself a thorough nuisance. 
An outstanding example at present is 
Senator Morse of Oregon who takes full 
advantage of the freedom which is every 
Senator’s right. 

It is, however, when a large group of 
Senators take advantage of the Senate rules, 
or lack of them, that the real trouble starts. 
A small and determined minority can by 
making long speeches and taking advantage 
of every parliamentary device available 
delay a vote for weeks. This is known as 
filibustering. The word comes from the 
Spanish “filibustero,” meaning a buccaneer 
or freebooter, such as those who operated 
in the West Indies during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The name was later 
applied to men who organised expeditions 
for the ostensible purpose of freeing Cuba 
and other Caribbean areas. The most 
famous of the filibusters was “General” 
William Walker. In 1853 he proclaimed 


Lower California which is part of Mexico 
an independent republic with himself as 
president. He had to withdraw when the 
federal authorities in California cut off his 
supplies. Then in 1855 he led a group to 
aid a Nicaraguan revolutionary party and 
the following year became president of 
Nicaragua. The American Government 
recognised his regime. He fell foul of 
Cornelius Vanderbilt who had financial 
interests in the area. Vanderbilt helped the 
neighbouring States which united to drive 
Walker out. Walker organised another 
expedition in 1860 and landed in Honduras 
intending to make his way to Nicaragua. 
He was arrested by a British naval landing 
party which handed him over to the Hon- 
duran authorities. He was court-martialled 
and shot by a firing squad. This discouraged 
would-be imitators, 

The term was first applied to parliamen- 
tary tactics in 1853. Abraham Venable, a 
member of the House from South Carolina, 
made a long speech on a military appro- 
priations bill during which he discussed the 
activities of American filibusters in Cuba. 
When he had finished Arnold Brown of 
Mississippi remarked that his colleague was 
something of a filibuster himself. The com- 
parison was so apt that it was henceforth 
applied to the process of irregular political 
warfare rather than to those who conducted 
it. The latter are now usually termed fili- 
busterers, 

Filibustering in the House was gradually 
brought under control. The rule that 
speeches should be limited to one hour was 
adopted in 1841, followed a few years 
later by a five minutes rule for amendments. 

But the Senate did not follow the House 
example. It has -no general rule that 
speeches shall be limited to one hour. Not 
until 1917 did it adopt a rule for limitation 
of debate, a closure or as it is usually 
spelled “cloture,” which is extremely diffi- 
cult to invoke. It was adopted after Presi- 


dent Wilson’s proposal to arm merchant 
ships to meet the German announcement 
that unrestricted submarine warfare would 
be resumed had been talked to death by 
twelve Senators. “A little group of wilful 
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'men... have rendered the great govern- 
‘ment of the United States helpless and con- 
| temptible”, said Wilson. The rule provided 
that two days after sixteen Senators had 
‘| signed a cloture petition the motion should 
‘| be put to the Senate without debate. 
‘two-thirds of the Senators present and 
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voting agreed to the motion no Senator 
could talk more than one hour on the 
vill before the Senate, and no amendments 
could be offered except by unanimous con- 
sent. The rule was changed in 1949 to 
make a two-thirds vote of the entire Senate 
membership necessary, but the original 
version was restored early in 1959. 

There is good reason why the Senate 
should be the last refuge of the filibuster. 
Historically and constitutionally it has the 
function of safeguarding the rights of 
minorities. The American governmental 
system is not based on any theory of the 
unlimited power of the majority. The 
principle of “checks and balances” was 
designed to curb that power. The Con- 
stitution circumscribes the area in which 
the Federal Government can operate. It 
protects minorities from being subjected to 
the will of the temporary majority by pro- 
viding a mechanism for changing the Con- 
stitution which takes a long time. During 
that time majority opinion itself may well 
change. Just before the Civil War, for 
example, an amendment was in the mill 
protecting the institution of slavery in those 
States which accepted it. Constitutional 
amendments must first be approved by a 
two-thirds vote in both House and Senate 
and ratified by three quarters of the States. 
The Senate itself embodies the principle of 
minority protection by giving States with a 
small population an influence in that body 
equal to a State with a large population. 
Each State, whether large or small, has two 
Senators apiece. This is the one provision 
which cannot be changed by constitutional 
amendment. ‘No State without its consent 
shall be deprived of equal suffrage in the 
Senate.” 

Filibustering is now usually associated 
with efforts of the South to prevent the 
adoption of measures giving the federal 
government powers to guarantee voting and 
equal rights for Negroes. But it is used 
even today by other minorities. Some two 
years ago, in August 1958, the threat by 
a liberal minority to filibuster and thus 
hold up adjournment in an election year 
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blocked the passage of the so-called “pre- 
emption” bill voted by the House. This 
would have prevented the Supreme Court 
from assuming that when Congress passed 
legislation in a certain field Congress had 
“pre-empted” that field and intended to ex- 
clude any similar State legislation in the 
same field. 

Any filibuster, particularly when round- 
the-clock sessions are held to break it, 
requires a fervour and conviction on the 
part of the minority which conducts it diffi- 
cult to understand in the case of the 
Southerners’ fight against the civil rights 
bill. The Southern attitude on civil rights 
can best be understood by discarding the 
usual clichés in which it is discussed and 
borrowing those usually applied to develop- 
ments in Africa and Asia. There is “a 


surging wave of nationalism’ there, a 
resentment against “former colonial op- 
pressors,” a jealous. preservation of 


sovereign rights. The Southern States con- 
stitute a former colonial area. Colonial 
rule was imposed after a long and bitter 
war. Northern garrisons and _ northern 
military governors controlled the area. The 
bitterness of these “reconstruction” days 
still lingers. Thaddeus Stevens, the Re- 
publican Congressional leader mainly 
responsible for reconstruction policies which 
Lincoln, had he lived, would scarcely have 
sanctioned, is thought of in the South in 
much the same terms as the Irish think 
of Cromwell. 

The “newly emerging” nations of Asia 
and Africa in some cases have denied voting 
rights not only to segments, but to their 
entire population. The United States, how- 
ever, has followed a policy of non-inter- 
ference in their domestic affairs, confident 
that in time the fault will be corrected. 
They are sovereign nations who would 
rightly resent outside pressure. The 
Southerners, thwarted one hundred years 
ago in their fight for sovereign indepen- 
dence, cling to the elements of sovereignty 
which they still have, namely their State 
rights. It is the element of federal inter- 
ference in those State rights which arouses 
such determined opposition to civil rights 
proposals. 

Filibusters have furnished some dramatic 
episodes. A record for continuous speaking 
was established by Senator Huey Long of 
Louisiana who spoke for 154 hours against 
extending Roosevelt’s National Industrial 
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In 1953 Senator Wayne 


Recovery Act. 
Morse of Oregon broke Long’s record with 
a 22-hour-26-minute speech against allowing 
the States instead of the Federal Government 
to claim royalties from offshore oil deposits. 
The present record for the longest single 
speech is held by Senator Strom Thurmond 


of South Carolina. He spoke for 24 hours 
18 minutes in the summer of 1957 against 
the civil rights bill passed that year. 
Sometimes, when the issue is not too im- 
portant, a single Senator’s threat to fili- 
buster can be successful. Senator Tillman 
of South Carolina threatened in 1903 to 
read the whole of Byron’s Childe Harold 
unless some funds he wanted for his State 
were included in an appropriations bill. 
The Senate decided that relief from this 
literary treat would be cheap at the price 
and included the funds Tillman wanted. 
But in 1907 they preferred listening to 
Senator William Stone of Missouri reading 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress to abandoning 
a ship subsidy bill which he opposed. 
During this year’s civil rights debate the 
Southerners stuck to the point. In fact 
after a speech of over four hours Senator 
Ervin of North Carolina was congratulated 
by two civil rights supporters. The Demo- 
cratic Whip, Mansfield of Montana, said, 
“One cannot help but compliment him for 
his fine legal mind, for the reasonableness 
with which he discusses issues”. Ervin had 
made the past four hours “very interesting 
indeed”. The Presiding Officer, Moss of 
Utah, interrupted to add his word of praise 
for Ervin’s “very scholarly dissertation”. 
The traditions of Senatorial courtesy on the 
whole managed to survive the attrition of 
interrupted home life and bivouacking on 
army cots set up in the lobbies and offices. 
Denys SMITH 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, National Review 


TORY RADICALISM 
From Mr. O. C. G. Hayter. 


Sir,—There are more than the three attitudes 
“fixed” by Mr. Ganz among Tories. Only a 
minority of the “Right” look only to the past, 
laying in memories of 2d. for a glass of beer, 
thinking that productive small farmers should 
still touch their hats to squatters posing as 
sea-front squireens. They have mostly died. 
At 83, with 18 grandchildren, some started on 
a fourth generation, I think of the future, and 
read all the well-noticed new books I can get. 


Let not anno domini be necessarily labelled 
“reaction”. Many of the Progressives, still 
more the Radicals, are too generously imagina- 
tive and seem to ignore history, or care little 
for it. Then what do they build upon? Will 
they study the history of the frontiers of the 
vast African territories, miscalled “colonies”. 
I say only that the frontiers are figments, as 
unreal as the line along Oxford Street between 
pubs closing at 10 and 10.30 p.m. 
Yours etc., 
O. C. G. HAYTER. 

Brent Lodge, Berkhamsted, Herts. 


A CAMBRIDGE APPEAL 


From Mr. George Rylands and others. 
Sir,—Twenty-four years ago Maynard Keynes 
built a Theatre at Cambridge at his own 
expense and soon after presented it in Trust to 
the University and City. With next to no 
financial aid the Trustees have carried on his 
declared intention of making available to a 
large theatre-less region of England the five 
arts of drama, opera, ballet, music and film: 
securing West End products when feasible: 
welcoming visits from international touring 
companies and from various repertory com- 
panies; sponsoring special Trust productions 
for presentation in Cambridge and elsewhere: 
arranging symphony concerts, chamber music, 
and poetry and music recitals; providing train- 
ing, experience and opportunity from time to 
time for the best amateur talent and promise. 
in acting, direction, music, design and stage 
management. The success of the Cinema, which 
the Trust also runs, has kept the Theatre barely 
solvent. But rising costs and the impact of 
television compel the Trustees to appeal for a 
capital endowment fund of £75,000 if standards 
are to be maintained and activities extended. 
The provincial theatre today is in a precarious 
state and there have been many casualties. 
We appeal on behalf of the Cambridge Trust 
not only to those who may wish to show their 
admiration and gratitude for Keynes’ services 
at the Treasury and Bretton Woods during the 
War; not only to the countless friends and 
lovers of Cambridge throughout the world; but 
also to those who believe in the value of the 
living theatre as a cultural asset to be cherished 
more devotedly and generously in an age of 
rapid scientific and technical expansion. 
Donations should be sent to the Chairman. 


Cambridge Arts Theatre Trust. Forms of 
covenant are available on request. 
Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE RYLANDS, Chairman 
WALLACE COLE, Mayor of Cambridge }-Trustees 


NOEL ANNAN, Provost of King’s College ) 


SYBIL THORNDIKE R. A. BUTLER 
NINETTE DE VALOIS C. P. SNow 
MARGOT FONTEYN DE ARIAS Roy Harrop 
ADRIAN PETER HALL 


P.O. Box 17, Cambridge. 


ON THE MAT 


(" the Sir 


HE TIDAL THAMES, with its twenty- 
two tributaries, is again in the news— 
partly because Mr. Armstrong-Jones had the 
sense and taste to live in Rotherhithe, and 
partly because a huge panel of engineers, 
glittering with O.B.E.s has just produced a 
report to Parliament on “The Technical 
Possibilities of a Thames Flood Barrier’’. 
Above Teddington the Thames is feminine 
and self-conscious, an inexhaustible stream 
of pleasure, mildly decadent, and ravished; 
through London, and more so below, the 
river is masculine and unaffected, reassuring in 
a bogus world. See Clink Street by gaslight, 
St. Katherine’s dock (built on the site of 
England’s richest almshouse whose hereditary 
patron is the Queen Mother of the day), 
Wapping Old Stairs—numinous to a degree— 
Wapping Pier Head, the Grapes at the corner 
of Ropemaker’s Fields, Greenwich from the 
Isle of Dogs, St. Paul’s and Tower Bridge 
from the Angel. Best of all, come to London 
by ship, and see the lot. Even the commuter, 
walking in a morning and evening tide across 
London Bridge, sees the river between his 
office and his train, never the same, non- 
electronic, hopelessly un-automated, with 
steam engines on his one hand venturing in 
and out of Cannon Street station, and the 
pool of London on the other. It is all very 
solid and genuine and agreeably grim. 


* * * 


UT WHAT ABOUT the Flood Barrier? 

This is a device, designed to be erected 
at Dartford for £15,000,000, which will 
protect London against a disaster such as 
afflicted the East Coast in January 1953. 
Spring tides combined with strong winds 
produced the highest sea levels ever recorded, 
and had the flow of the Thames not been 
unseasonably low, London would have been 
flooded. If, however, we are to spend this 
sum of money, large even by British Railways’ 
standards, can we not spring the extra three 
million more and do the job properly, by 
building not a flood barrier but a barrage— 
say at Woolwich—with ship locks, and keep 
the tide out of London altogether? Pleasant 
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though it is to see the water tearing through 
the bridges, to have an ever-changing view of 
mud and water, to hear the suck and gurgle of 
the tide, the straining of ropes, all this has 
serious practical disadvantages. London, 
though the largest, is still the most expensive 
port in the world. Shipping has to wait for the 
tide. 450 wharves above Woolwich are 
accessible only at high water. Tidal loading 
and unloading means that labour must be 
casual. Individual docks have to have separate 
locks. The river at low water is not much help 
to firemen (disastrously shown in the War). 
The rise and fall means that the river has to be 
embanked far above its average level, which is 
an extremely ugly thing to do, and cuts the 
citizen off from the water. The swift tide 
inhibits the use of the river for boating or 
communication: formerly the thick piles and 
narrow arches of Old London Bridge acted 
as a barrage of a sort. There was normally 
a cataract under the bridge, and the river up- 
stream rose and fell far less than it does now 
—which is why it then occasionally froze over. 
And lastly, London’s sewage, poured into the 
river at Barking and Crossness, is swept to and 
fro through London four times a day. Even if 
dilute sewage swilling about in the metropolis 
does not really matter to those who keep out 
of it, none the less it absorbs all the oxygen 
in the water. 
* * * 


HE BARRAGE would cure all this—and 
provide a road bridge East of London 
into the bargain. The Thames would again 
play its old part—the part of the Seine in 
Paris. Why on earth is nothing done about it? 
The idea is not new, and has been supported 
by Sir Edwin Lutyens, Lord Brabazon, Sir 
Alan Herbert of course, and many engineers 
and surveyors. Indeed there are two books 
on the subject—Dam The Thames and Tideless 
Thames. In 1938 the Ministry of Transport 
decided on a _ public enquiry into the 
pros and cons of a Thames Barrage—but the 
enquiry was cancelled on strategic objections 
from the Committee on Imperial Defence. In 
1953 Lord Waverley, chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed to recommend what to do to 
prevent a recurrence of the East Coast floods, 
told his committee not to consider the Barrage, 
so the scheme has languished ever since, and 
was outside the terms of reference of this 
flood barrier committee. But surely it must be 
better, instead of spending fifteen million to 
guard against one tide in a century, to spend 
a bit more and guard against two every day. 
AXMINSTER. 
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UNDERDOGS’ OVERLORD 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ERNEST BEVIN: VOL. I, 
TRADE UNION LEADER, 1881-1940. By Alan 
Bullock. Heinemann 50s. 


HERE is a fascinating photograph of 

Ernest Bevin at the age of fourteen in 
this first volume of Mr. Bullock’s official 
biography. The illegitimate son of a West 
Country woman who bore seven children and 
died worn out by toil and worry at the age of 
forty-eight, Ernest Bevin left school at eleven 
to become a farm boy at 6d. a week plus his 
keep. At the time the picture was taken, he 
was employed by a bakery in Bristol, working 
a twelve-hour day six days a week, for 6s. a 
week and his meals. But there is no sign of 
poverty or depression in the photograph. 
Already, the adult is breaking through the 
face and bearing of the boy. He looks thought- 
ful and self-possessed. He wears a black 
jacket and grey trousers, wing collar and bow 
tie. A watch-chain spreads acress the waistcoat. 
The hand resting on the back of a chair is 
the big, heavy hand of a man. It is a picture 
of solid, working-class respectability. 

Bevin, Mr. Bullock remarks, was always 
impatient with attempts to portray his child- 
hood as the romantic hard luck stage in a 
subsequent success story. Poverty and in- 
security were the common lot of his class, 
and he saw nothing to grumble about in his 
share of them. Nor, since his most enduring 
belief was in the dignity and worth of the 
working man, did he find it at all odd that 
he should have risen from a _ labourer’s 
cottage to the Cabinet. 

Still, it was a success story by any standards. 
This volume takes it up to May 1940, with 
Bevin—then fifty-nine and looking forward 
to retirement — reluctantly accepting Church- 
ill’s invitation to take over the Ministry of 
Labour. How typical of him that the reluctance 
stemmed not from any lack of confidence in 
his own capacity or stamina, but from doubts 
as to whether it was a big enough job. He 
told Attlee: “If the Ministry of Labour 
remains as it is now, purely a glorified concilia- 
tion board with the register for national 
service, unemployment and public assistance, 
it will be a waste of time.’’ A day later, he 
had made up his mind and was telling Arthur 
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Deakin that the Ministry of Labour would give 
him ‘“‘the chance to lay down the conditions 
on which we shall start again.” 

The stages in the story are well known— 
Bevin’s start in the dockers’ union; the slow, 
patient, skilful amalgamations that built the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union; the 
broadening experience that made Bevin, in 
Citrine’s judgment, the best negotiator in the 
country; the emergence, mainly through the 
efforts of Bevin and Citrine, of the T.U.C. 
General Council as a potential general staff of 
the trade union movement; the impact of 
Bevin’s judgment and common sense on 
Labour politics generally. 

So are the highlights in the story, like the 
brilliant advocacy at the Shaw Inquiry which 
first made Bevin a national figure as “‘the 
dockers’ K.C.”’’, and his merciless destruction 
of George Lansbury at the 1935 Labour Party 
Conference. 

The great value of Mr. Bullock’s work is 
that—with the skilful use of new material like 
Bevin’s letters and papers and trade union 
archives—he has filled in the gaps. The book 
is of immense interest as a study of trade 
union history, of the changing techniques of 
industrial negotiation and of Labour Party 
development generally. 

What were Bevin’s particular contributions? 
His greatest single achievement in this phase 
of his career—and the one dearest to his heart 
—was the creation of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union. This was the base 
from which he later operated both in the 
industrial and in the political field—the 
source of his power which he never forgot. 
(Even when he had become Minister of Labour, 
he regularly called in at Transport House to 
supervise the union’s affairs through Arthur 
Deakin.) But the T.G.W.U. is not only the 
biggest union in the country; it is also the 
most difficult to control, especially through 
democratic methods. Bevin, who could com- 
bine ruthlessness with patience, and who 
enjoyed matchless experience, learned that 
quickly enough. Deakin, his successor, trod 
the same path. Sonie of the difficulties Mr. 
Frank Cousins—a more democratic General 
Secretary—is now experiencing are certainly 
inherited from the methods of his predecessors. 

In the wider field, Bevin added something 
new to the basic thinking of the Labour 
movement. He was determined that the unions 
should not confine themselves to wages, hours 
and conditions of work, but should insist on 
their right to be consulted and share in basic 
economic and industrial decisions. Since 1940, 
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this has been accepted by all Governments and 
by the wiser managements. We tend to forget 
how different things were before World War II. 
As Mr. Bullock writes, the unions “had 
neither the opportunity nor the responsibility 
of contributing in any positive way to the 
solution of the economic problems from which 
they suffered. With the exception of their brief 
and unsatisfactory experiences under the two 
minority Labour Governments, the trade 
unions were excluded from any voice in 
economic policy and were neither consulted 
nor considered by the Conservative and 
National Governments before 1939.” 

This was Bevin’s dominant theme. Time and 
again, in letters, speeches and articles, he 
comes back to it. As early as 1917, he urged 
a conference of Bristol employers and trade 
unions to declare: “The primary demand of 
labour today is not only an economic but a 
human demand. The operatives demand 
recognition by employers and managers that 
they are intelligent human beings—men and 
women, and not merely cogs in the wheels of 
the industrial machine... ” 

After his triumph at the Shaw Inquiry, he 
told the delegates of the dockers’ union: 
“There are ninety-nine per cent. of the men 
and women in this audience tonight who 
believe they are of a lower social order than 
the other class. You accept it and I want to 
get rid of it.” 

But how to get rid of it? Bevin’s own answer 
was clear enough: through the workers 
themselves, organised in strong and dis- 
ciplined trade unions. He was a Socialist 
because he believed that only through funda- 
mental changes in society could the trans- 
ference of power be effected. He was convinced 
that the most effective means of achieving 
socialism was through the industrial working 
class. The Labour Party was the political arm 
of the working-class movement. Political 
activity was necessary, but it must remain 
subordinate to the industrial might of the 
unions, from which it drew its strength. 

He was never happy in politics, and trusted 
few politicians. As for ‘“‘intellectuals’—by 
which he meant almost any Labour politician 
who disagreed with him—his scorn for them 
was total. ““To understand the workers one 
must live with them and work with them.” 
His often unfair hostility to Left-wing intel- 
lectuals may have arisen from stifled resent- 
ment about his own lack of formal education, 
for he certainly never underestimated the 
importance of education as a means to working 
class progress. Mr. Bullock quotes an inter- 
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esting passage in which Bevin bitterly com- 
ments that because he did so brilliantly at the 
Shaw Inquiry “‘now they are beginning to say 
I have been to the university . . . The great 
struggle of my own people has been my 
university. I do not decry education. I lament 
the lack of it and I curse the other class for 
monopolising it.” 

Bevin had, in fact, a subtle, far-ranging 
and receptive mind. It was a mind like a 
sponge, said one of his union colleagues. He 
himself said: “I like to create”. He had the 
gift of absorbing and remembering facts 
without getting bogged down in them. As his 
union experience grew, he amassed a vast 
amount of information about industry, finance, 
banking and economics (to which he added 
a healthy disrespect for orthodox financiers, 
bankers and economists). He saw clearly the 
dangers of Churchill’s decision, egged on by 
the City, to return to the Gold Standard in 
1925, and the wicked folly of pursuing a 
deflationary policy in 1931. As early as 1927, 
he was urging a European customs union on 
the T.U.C. and reflecting on the importance 
of the new large-scale managerial class 
emerging in the United States. 


Bevin was also fortunate in his physical 
stamina. For many years he worked at a pace 
that would have killed most men. In one 
period of three months, for instance—in 
addition to his routine work—he took part 
in no fewer than ninety different sets of 
negotiations with employers. 


Nearly all the last ten years of Bevin’s life 
were spent as a Minister. During the last five, 
he was Foreign Secretary, conducting a 
tough policy against Soviet Russia. The man 
who said—and believed—that “Left can 
speak to Left’? was assailed by his own Left 
for a too-rigid anti-Communist line. Yet for 
a great part of his trade union career, Bevin 
was widely regarded as a “dangerous Left- 
wing agitator”. There was some justification 
for that, for he seemed at one time to be 
flirting with syndicalist ideas. He told the 
Council of the Triple Alliance (transport 
workers, miners, railwaymen): ‘“‘There is 
nobody in the world who submits to anything 
but force”. The failure of the General Strike 
—which he advocated and did his best to 
organise effectively—must have taught him a 
sharp lesson, for he had failed to comprehend 
that a general strike would inevitably be 
treated, both by the public and the Govern- 
ment, as a direct challenge to the State. Total 
defeat in the General Strike showed the unions 
that it was not possible in Britain to create an 


instrument of industrial power with which 
they could force the employers and the 
Government to accept their demands. Bevin 
set himself to the task of finding a middle way 
between challenging the State on the one hand 
and limiting union activity to wage negotia- 
tions on the other. 

This did not, of course, turn him automatic- 
ally into a Right-winger. It did, however, 
strengthen his suspicions of political dogma- 
tists. In Labour Party politics, he found his 
sense of reality lining him up against the Left 
intellectuals on issues such as rearmament and 
the Popular Front. Left-wing and Communist 
attempts to invade the holy of holies and 
break up Ais union through rank-and-file 
movements among the busmen and lorry 
drivers worked even more powerfully on 
Bevin’s mind. By the mid-1930’s, the “‘danger- 
ous agitator” was identified with moderation 
both in his trade union affairs and Labour 
policies. By 1940, his was the first name on 
Churchill’s list of four men “‘whose services 
in high office were immediately required.” 

So much for the career. What about the 
man himself? This is an official biography, 
undertaken at the invitation of the late 
Arthur Deakin. Mr. Bullock has been austere 
in his interpretation of the brief. Attempts to 
interpret Bevin’s complex and fascinating 
character are kept to a minimum; there is only 
one paragraph about Bevin’s marriage, and 
very little about men and women who played 
a big part in his personal life. Bevin’s person- 
ality is dealt with sympathetically in a passage 
of eight pages, but he does not emerge in the 
round. Some of the warts are there, but they 
are rather less than life-size. 

Bevin’s faults were on the same massive 
scale as his virtues. He had judgment, the 
courage to make decisions, the ability to carry 
them through. He inspired immense loyalty, but 
his greatest weakness was still in his relations 
with other people. He was suspicious, pre- 
judiced and sometimes vindictive, while 
himself always ready to complain about “the 
stab in the back’’. He could not bear to work 
with men who might one day challenge him, 
and he was ruthless in pulling down men—like 
Ben Tillett—who stood in his way. Had Bevin 
really been prepared to work wholeheartedly 
with Citrine in the T.U.C. these two together 
could have made something more of the 
General Council than the hesitant, often 
ineffectual body it remains today. They could 
have transformed the union movement, and 
that the chance was passed by is one of 
Bevin’s greatest failures. 
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His loyalty to Attlee as Prime Minister is 
often quoted, and it is true that Bevin rebuffed 
all attempts to involve him in intrigues to 
depose Attlee. But Attlee deferred to him, 
listened to him, took his opinion. There was 
no need for Bevin to try and shift him. 

Bevin could be magnanimous too—once 
he had established his mastery. He was 
generous and helpful to young people. I have 
been told of an incident (outside the context 
of this volume) which illustrates this. After 
Germany’s defeat in 1945, Bevin was against 
breaking up the Coalition Government and for 
a time thought Labour would lose the general 
election. He stated his views bluntly at a 
meeting of T.G.W.U. officials and candidates. 
Then, pointing at George Brown—a hopeful 
young candidate for Belper—he said: “But 
all you young men want to have a go, and I 
think we should let you.” 

SYDNEY JACOBSON 


HUMANE STUDY 


ANATOMY OF PRISON. By Hugh J. Klare. 


Hutchinson, 18s. 


IENAL reformers must be wondering 

what is happening to them these days. 
After years of toiling in the wilderness re- 
garded as cranks by all but the few, and 
dreaming dreams which they feared were 
never going to be put into practice, they now 
find themselves with cherubs circling round 
their heads, pouring wealth out of apparently 
bottomless cornucopias into their laps. The 
hungry sheep, after years of looking up, are 
fed at last, and all because, as Mr. Klare 
says in another context “an exceptional 
chairman of the Prison Commission (Sir 
Lionel Fox) happened to serve under an ex- 
ceptional Home Secretary (Mr. Butler)”. If 
Mr. Butler has done nothing else, he has at 
least made penal reform so respectable that 
even the advocates of the more barbarous 
forms of punishment are having to rethink 
their position. “Flog the lot” will no longer 
do as a slogan; something slightly more con- 
structive is required. 

Mr. Klare’s book is therefore extraordin- 
arily well-timed. Limited in scope—he is 
concerned only with the maximum security 
prison—and extremely moderate in tone, it 
is designed for the general reader, and con- 
tains none of those daunting phrases which 
we have come to associate with such work. 
As Secretary of the Howard League, he is 
probably best qualified to undertake this 
study, and my only criticism would be that 
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it is a little difficult to isolate the maximum 
security prison in the way that he has done, 


and also that he has been so concerned to 


paint a true picture of this institution that 


‘he has left himself too little space for his 
| ideas on the improvement of the system. 


His study is essentially personal. The 
buildings naturally come in for study, but it 
is the people—the governor, the officers, the 
chaplain, the doctor, and above all the 
prisoners—with whom he is concerned. Un- 
like so many penal reformers, he does not 
set out to turn the world upside down all 
at once; even on such a matter as the present 
legislation on flogging, he does not call for 
immediate repeal, though he is naturally 


} opposed to flogging. He makes the point 


that the prison officers must feel safe before 
flogging can be abolished, as otherwise there 
is always the danger that they will take the 
law in their own hands. 

This is an immensely sympathetic, but in 
no ways an emotional, book. As a study of 
those who lie and work in gaol, it can rarely 
have been excelled. And perhaps it may be 
permitted to congratulate the publishers on 
having presented it so attractively; too often 
worthwhile books of this kind repel by their 
format, but this one encourages reading. 


PETER KIRK. 
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NATO IN THE 1960’s. By Alastair Buchan. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 12s. 6d. 


IHE days are long past when war could 
be safely left in the hands of generals. 
The modern nation-in-arms is a civilian body, 
which rightly demands a say in its own des- 
tiny. Add to this the British worship of the 
amateur status, and it is but a short step to 
the elevation of the amateur strategist (or 
should we say “lay” strategist) into the role 
of prophet and high priest of the modern 
age. To air his views on global strategy has 
become a popular pastime for the politician. 
But there is nothing amateur about Alastair 
Buchan’s latest book. There are probably 
not half a dozen men, lay or professional, 
in the free world today better qualified to 
write such a book. 

As Director of the Institute of Strategic 
Studies, Buchan maintains close and con- 
tinuous contact with the political and 
military leaders of all the N.A.T.O nations, 


and particularly those of the U.S., where he 
was for some years the political correspon- 
dent of the Observer. And as befits a former 
assistant editor of the Economist, and 
diplomatic and defence correspondent of 
the Observer, he has mastered the art of 
presenting facts clearly, skilfully and above 
all readably. 

The result is an important book. It is 
by far the clearest analysis of the problems 
of N.A.T.O. available today; and in addi- 
tion (though Buchan himself would disclaim 
this), it is probably a fairly authoritative 
expression of N.A.T.O. thinking at the 
highest level. 

Yet in. a way it is a disappointing book. 
We are led up to a pinnacle from which we 
can see the whole world spread out before 
our eyes, and the chasm which gapes at our 
feet, and there our guide leaves us, dizzy, 
horrified, and with a sinking feeling in the 
pit of our stomach, to find our own way 
down. This is the familiar trick of the 
expert nowadays. The blurb makes no bones 
about it. The book, it says, asks the ques- 
tion “How does an alliance of 15 nations 
match the flexibility of a power which 
possesses the ability to challenge the West 
on every level?” And then it adds, dis- 
armingly, “This book does not attempt to 
provide a solution to this problem.” 

Explicitly, at least, it does not. But it 
strongly implies an answer, namely that 
there is no solution. None, at least, by 
military means. This is the answer which 
Buchan is unwilling to give, an answer 
which no statesman of the free world dares 
to speak out loud. Security can no longer 
be found by military means. 

Buchan does in fact put forward various 
contributions towards a solution, one of 
them substantially novel and controversial, 
a N.A.T.O.-controlled nuclear deterrent: 
but he does not disguise the fact that how- 
ever desirable these proposals may be, the 
difficulties in the way of implementing them 
are overwhelming. Underlining the vital 
importance of political unity he says this: — 
“If an ambitious political aim does not 
govern N.A.T.O.’s second decade its pur- 
pose will be infirm, the tension between its 
members will grow, and its strategic and 
military planning will be a hand-to-mouth 
affair.’ True enough—but what “ambitious 
political aim” can N.A.T.O. possibly have? 

N.A.T.O. is a defensive military alliance, 
limited in time and space, between 15 oddly 
assorted and awkwardly placed nations, a 
negative reaction to a positive Russian 
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threat. So long as it remains on the defen- 
sive, its original premises remain valid. But 
if it wants to take the offensive, it is at 
once in trouble. It cannot wage a preventive 
war: it must therefore be content with poli- 
tical and economic action. And here the 
divergent interests of the 15 bed-fellows 
become uncomfortably evident. 

Noone, for instance, can imagine an effec- 
tive N.A.T.O. without France. But today 
the bulk of the French army is in Algeria, 
and could never be trans-shipped to Europe 
in time to be effective: the bulk of the 
Central Tactical Air Force which should be 
based on French airfields, is now in Britain 
because the French will not allow nuclear 
warheads to be stored on French soil. And 
as Buchan says— “President de Gaulle’s 
policy of ‘co-operation not co-ordination’ is 
unfortunately the recipe for military disas- 
ter.” It is indeed. But what can we do 
about it? Sack de Gaulle? 

Interdependence is obviously the key to 
N.A.T.O.’s survival; but how do the 15 
nations of N.A.T.O. set about achieving it 
in time to be effective? 

This book is cold comfort; nevertheless 
as a working document it is indispensable. 
No amateur strategist or politician, let alone 
professional soldier, can afford to air his 
views on N.A.T.O. without having read it. 


PATRICK LorT-PHILLIPS 


PROMISING FAILURE 


RITUAL IN THE Dark. By Colin Wilson. 


Gollancz. 18s. 


HE OUTSIDER, it will be remembered, 
was received by the weekend critics 

with shouts of enthusiasm. In their delight 
that a young man of non-public school 
education should have read so much pseudo- 
philosophy, they failed to notice that he had 
not assimilated his reading adequately. 
This was not surprising, but to redress the 
balance they took it out on him when his 
next book, on very much the same lines, 
was published. Pretentious claptrap, they 
said. The most interesting thing Colin 
Wilson had written by then was an auto- 
biographical piece which first came out in 
Encounter, and which suggested that in 
autobiography, or possibly in thinly dis- 
guised fiction, lay his future as a writer. 
Unfortunately this is not borne out by his 
first novel, Ritual in the Dark. This com- 
pared with The Outsider, which was a 


suffering book, has a slightly manic air of 


dissociation about it. Readable and en- 
dearing though it is, it shows no signs 
of interest and confidence in the medium. 
The angle sticks dourly, nearly twenty-four 
hours a day, with the hero. But I do not 
think that the refusal to jump to other view- 
points, to telescope the passing of time, to 
indulge in any of those fictional devices of 
which Graham Greene is a master, is an 
example of literary puritanism. I think it is 
the ordinary failure of many a first novelist 
to use the tools his masters have sharpened 
and oiled for him. Only most first novels 
do not get published. 

There is evidence of several layers of 
narrative here, as if the book had been writ- 
ten and re-written many times. In the 
process, as can too easily happen, large un- 
digested lumps are left in because the author 
has grown used to them. This may explain 
the first introduction we get to one of the 
weirdest characters in the book, Father 
Larry Carruthers, a Dominican priest who is 
very ill and very ugly, and also, apparently, 
very wise. Priests are becoming a recurrent 
feature in novels today, evidence of a need 
clearly felt for a catalytic agent. But cata- 
lysts do not fit into a fictional framework. 
for they are indeed the negation of charac- 
ter, and it is rare for a writer to understand 
that joy in God of which their words and 
sympathies are only symptoms. Unfortu- 
nately all the other characters except Sorme 
himself are seen only in this exterior 
manner. Why Gertrude should have joined 
the Jehovah’s Witnesses, why the homo- 
sexual Nunne should murder girls, what the 
police are up tc, how to account for Caro- 
line’s feelings for Sorme—these are the sort 
of questions to which no satisfactory answer 
can be given because Mr. Wilson seems to 
have no interest in them himself, being 
obsessed with Sorme. Yet unless Sorme’s 
influence on the other characters is justified 
(there seems nothing remotely appealing 
about him at the beginning) we cannot take 
him seriously. The result might have been 
a total failure, but is not so, because the 
author’s own enthusiasm for Sorme comes 
through to the persevering reader. There is 
first of all his innocence and honesty. A 
homosexual pervert is someone who “ wal- 


lops his boy friends”; there is comfort in the 
man who knows “a place where we can get 
sausage, egg and chips for two bob” and 
who cooks chips himself with a serious 
efficiency rare even in modern outsiders. 
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There is much to be said for a hero who 
bicycles from friend to mistress, from 
police to murderer, from fornication to 
conversazione, from suspect to victim and 
regards each motorist on the way as his per- 
sonal enemy. 

All this has the makings of a real, unpre- 
tentious novel, for it is well observed and 
well loved, modest, untarnished as well as 
unvarnished. But there is far too much dia- 
logue of almost unprecedented banality, far 
too little thought about the novelist’s prac- 
tical problems, and rather too much high 
talk to distract us from some wild improba- 
bility or daunting non sequitur. Even so, 
Colin Wilson has provided us with a good 
read, and I for one am grateful. 

ROBIN DENNISTON 
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AN UNFINISHED AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Gilbert 
Murray. George Allen & Unwin. 25s. 

I AM My BrotHer. By John Lehmann. 
Longmans. 25s. 

A Hermit DISCLOSED. 
Trevelyan. Longmans. 30s. 

RussIANS AT Law. By Lionel Daiches. 
Michael Joseph. 21s. 

SMALL BOAT TO THE SKAGERRAK. By Roger 
Pilkington. Macmillan. 25s. 
COLLECTED PoeEMs: VoL. III. 
Campbell. Bodley Head. 18s. 


ILBERT MURRAY’S great achieve- 
ments in popularising Greek plays in 
England in the early years of the century, 
his services to the cause of peace, his prowess 
as a lecturer of outstanding accomplishment 
and as a fine Greek scholar, are fading from 
recollection already. The appearance of An 
Unfinished Autobiography (with contribu- 
tions added by his friends) brings back the 
charming, modest personality and the re- 
markable powers of a man whose 91 years 
had, in the words of Professor E. R. Dodds, 
Murray’s successor as Regius Professor of 
Greek at Oxford, “spanned and influenced 
a whole epoch of our cultural life, while his 
manifold interests, his contribution to the 
cause of international peace and intellectual 
co-operation, established him as one of the 
most impressive public figures of our time”. 
The Autobiography is a mere 81 pages, 
and it is followed by articles on various 
aspects of Murray’s career, contributed by 
Bertrand Russell, Dame Sybil Thorndike 
and Sir Lewis Casson, Professor Salvador 
de Madariaga, Professor Arnold Toynbee 
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and others. 

“In recent years”, as Professor Dodds 
points out in his introduction, “fashion has 
turned against the luscious rhythms and 
decorative Georgian style (of Murray’s 
translations), but for sheer technical accom- 
plishment they still have no rival among 
our translations from the Greek since Pope’s 
Homer.” 

Murray would not admit that young 
people ought to undergo a compulsory test 
in Greek before entering a university. At a 
famous Oxford Debate he embarrassed 
some of his friends by speaking in favour 
of the abolitionists. He thought that men 
should come to Greek out of love and not 
by compulsion. His own teaching made the 
language come to life. He compared Greek 
to other literatures, and he applied to Greek 
cultural and religious problems the lessons 
of anthropology. 

No one who met Murray or heard him 
lecture could fail to be struck by his mental 
poise and balance, equalled by its physical 
counterpart which enabled him, when in his 
eighties, to walk up a ladder without using 
his hands. 

The second instalment of John Lehmann’s 
autobiography, entitled 1 Am My Brother, 
concentrates mainly on the literary history 
he had some part in shaping during the last 
War. This is an important book because it 
gives an excellent account of how Leonard 
Woolf kept the Hogarth Press going, how 
Mr. Lehmann managed to keep New 
Writing in print — later with the help of 
Sir Allen Lane — and it is largely from the 
correspondence that took place about it that 
the present volume has its being. Mr. 
Lehmann also acted as literary correspon- 
dent for the Russians, and visited Paris soon 
after the Liberation. 

The most important thing about an 
extremely well written and informative book 
is the picture that it gives of young men 
(by comparison, there is remarkably little 
about young women) caught up in the 
futile activities and destruction of warfare 
when they were just beginning to write or 
paint or compose. It was natural for these 
aspirants to get in touch with Mr. Lehmann 
and for him to seek out those who seemed 
to him to have something worth saying. He 
did considerable service to them by fighting 
so hard to keep New Writing afloat. It 
was almost the only place where young 
poets and authors could get into print. 
Many of Mr Lehmann’s early judgments 
have been upheld by experienced reviewers 
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since the War. 

1 Am My Brother may seem an odd title 
for a book which gives a well-informed 
account of the London literary scene in war- 
time, including the activities of such famous 
hostesses as the Ladies Cunard and Colefax. 
There is an impressive description of Dame 
Edith Sitwell giving a reading of her poem 
“Still Falls the Rain” as a doodle-bug 
rattled ominously overhead. She “merely 
lifted her eyes to the ceiling for a moment, 
and giving her voice a little more volume to 
counter the racket in the sky, read on. It 
was a magnificent performance, worthy of 
a British Admiral coolly dictating orders 
from the bridge in the middle of a fierce 
naval engagement... at the end, when the 
doodle-bug had exploded far away, the 
applause was deafening.” 

This is a better book than its predecessor 
and I hope that Mr. Lehmann will continue 
his autobiography and describe his struggles 
and triumphs after he parted from Mr. 
Leonard Woolf and his work at the Hogarth 
Press and was compelled, by a Paper 
Control official at Reading, to give up pub- 
lishing New Writing and Daylight. From a 
distance of fifteen years Mr. Lehmann can 
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realise this his war work was very well worth 
while. 

Mr. Raleigh Trevelyan’s The Fortress 
was one of the very best of the books about 
the last War and he has not hurried to bring 
out his second book, which turns out to be 
a bizarre inquiry into the life of a village 
recluse. A Hermit Disclosed was an odd 
character, Jimmy Mason, who lived for 
many years on the fringe of the Essex 
village, Great Canfield. 

Many villages have eccentrics like Jimmy 
and they remain mysteries after their death, 
but he kept a diary from 1895 to 1897, and 
simple though it is, it offered some clues 
to Mr. Trevelyan, who became obsessed 
with the wish to find out all he could about 
an anti-social character who was found 
dead in his hovel on January 17, 1942, and 
had hardly been seen by anyone except his 
brother Tommy for thirty-five years. He 
had lived alone since 1882. Tommy made a 
statement that all the time he had known 
his brother Jimmy, he had never complained 
of anything, and had never been ill. All 
those years Jimmy had apparently been 
content to live as a recluse and how he 
occupied himself is a mystery that Mr. 
Trevelyan has not managed to solve. Many 
of Jimmy’s neighbours come to life in this 
odd piece of detective work. The publishers 
are right in calling it an “eccentric inquiry”. 
So, indeed, it is, and there may be some 
readers who will feel, as I do, that Mr. 
Trevelyan discovered a richer reward than 
he has actually achieved through his tireless 
and most unselfish labours. No more 
curious volume is likely to be published this 
year. 

Mr. Daiches, a Scottish solicitor, went to 
Russia with a party of educationalists and 
sociologists in 1958. It was his intention to 
take a good look at the Soviet law courts 
and to establish contact with Russian 
lawyers and advocates. In the end he 
managed to do this and even visited a 
prison, but he, like so many others, found 
that Russian hospitality, formidable as it is, 
is not as long and tedious as the difficulties 
encountered by any visitor from another 
country who wants to undertake a stated 
programme of inquiry in the U.S.S.R. 

It was not as though Mr. Daiches had not 
made the purpose of his visit perfectly clear 
at the outset. Every known form of delay 
and evasion met him and it was not until 
towards the end of the visit and after giving 
a splendidly Scottish show of determination 
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that he had his way. 

The lawyers themselves presented no 
difficulties. They were obviously very 
interested indeed to meet a foreign colleague 
and probably, as the result of the meeting, 
they were given some most valuable infor- 
mation about the practice of law in the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Daiches is convinced 
that the more visits that are interchanged 
between Russian professional men and their 
Opposite numbers in other parts of the 
world, the better. He is assured that this 
will lead to the spread of liberal ideas in 
Soviet Russia. He is equally certain that 
the Russian people are passionately devoted 
to the idea of péace, but: 

the tragedy is that since the end of the last war 

the Communists and their propagandists have 

made the word “peace” almost a dirty. word, 
and we in the West have come to associate the 
word “‘peace” in the mouth of a Russian with 
the kind of propaganda put out by the fellow- 
travelling ‘‘peace’’ organisations who stigmatise 

every act by the Western powers, designed as a 

defence against aggression, as a piece of capitalist 

war-mongering and every proposal made by 
the Soviet Government, however inconsistent 

with Western security, as a noble gesture of a 

country wedded to the cause of peace. 

There is a considerable proportion of 
litigation devoted to the consideration of 
civil causes, and an important part of the 
litigation relates to questions of succession 
and disputes arising out of contested wills. 
The ownership of private property does exist 
in the Soviet Union today, and what a man 
may lawfully own he may sell, give away or 
leave to beneficiaries after his death. It 
appears that a man may own the bricks and 
mortar of his house, but he cannot own the 
land on which it is built, “the property in 
which always belong to the state”’. 

Mr. Daiches is careful to note that the 
present Russian attitude to marriage and 
divorce is one of extreme Victorian respecta- 
bility, and this must have comforted the 
Elders of the Kirk when he returned from 
his Russian adventure. 

The third of the Small Boat series 
describes how Dr. Pilkington and his crew 
took the Commodore from Holland through 
Germany and Denmark to the Swedish and 
Norwegian shores of the Skagerrak. Dr. 
Pilkington is in love with inland waterways 
and there can be hardly anything about 
navigating them that he does not know. He 
is a modest traveller and his unpretentious 
account of a restful, agreeable holiday 
should be popular with the enormously 
increased number of people who now own 
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small boats. Mr. David Knight’s illustra- 
tions are admirable. 

The third book of Roy Campbell’s 
Collected Poems consists of his translations, 
and as Mrs. Campbell points out in her 
preface, he began to translate from Rimbaud 
and Baudelaire when he was eighteen, and 
went on translating all his life. I do 
not think he would have minded me 
saying that in later life he found 
himself most in sympathy with the Spanish 
poets he has rendered so_ beautifully 
and vigorously in English. St. John of the 
Cross, Lorca, the Spanish and the Portu- 
guese provided Campbell with his most 
congenial originals. The exact logical 
processes of French thought were too strait 
for his generous, and often fierce, mind. 
He enjoyed the bawdiness of Horace be- 
cause he thought it honest and witty, and 
his translation of the “Ars Poetica” is lively 
enough but it has not the inevitability of a 
classical or definitive version. It is rather the 
work of a true poet, a gifted amateur of 
the poems of Horace, and this will make it 
appeal to all lovers of this urbane poet. 

In Dame Edith Sitwell’s opinion, “Upon 
a Gloomy Night’, by St. John of the Cross. 
is the chief glory of this book, and there are 
other Spanish poems near to it in merit. In 
reading them, it was not often that I 
felt I was reading a translation and that is a 
tribute that Roy Campbell, most modest 
about his own work, would have appre- 
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Orchestral 


N H.M.V. ALP 1760 Menuhin. plays 
Bach’s A minor and E major Violin 
Concertos and also, with Christian Ferras, 
the D minor Double Concerto, directing the 
Festival Chamber Orchestra himself in the 
three works. These are indeed very fine per- 
formances, truly lyrical in the slow move- 
ments and delightfully lively in the outer 
movements. The heavenly slow movement 
of the Double Concerto, music of angels, is 
as near perfection as may be in this world. 
Richter’s playing of Mozart’s D minor 
Piano Concerto (K466) and Schumann’s A 
minor Concerto confirm my opinion that he 
is the greatest living pianist. He seems able 
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to find the right style for almost everything 
he plays. The virtues of his playing in these 
two concertos may not be immediately 
apparent but become so with every fresh 
hearing and in comparison with other, and 
often admirable, performances. He couples 
the Mozart with a rather unrewarding con- 
certo by Prokofiev—the Sth, in G major— 
and is well accompanied by the Warsaw 
National Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Wislocki (the Mozart) and Rowicki. The 
recording is better than the pianist usually 
gets (D.G.G. LPM 18595: stereo SLPM 
138075). The same orchestra and conductor 
accompany Richter in the Schumann 
(Rowicki) and on this disc he adds 
Schumann’s Introduction and_ Allegro 
Appassionato in G major, the F major 
Novelette and the Toccata in C major. All 
this music except the cadenza in the Con- 
certo, which is too commanding, is wonder- 
fully played and for sheer virtuosity, always 
1emaining musical, the Toccata is absolutely 
breath-taking (D.G.G. LPM 18597: stereo 
SLPM 138077). 

Annie Fischer has also recorded the 
Mozart D minor Concerto, together with the 
A major (K 488), with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Boult, on Columbia 
33CX1686. She gives a more personal per- 
formance of the D minor than Richter and 
a touching one of the A major, but the 
accompanying and ensemble are disappoint- 
ing and the balance sometimes poor. 

Heifetz gives a marvellous performance of 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, and 
Prokofiev’s Second Violin Concerto, with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Charles Munch, but I am, myself, too con- 
scious of the virtuoso element in his playing, 
which demands the utmost admiration, and 
feel Mendelssohn, at least, comes out second- 
best (R.C.A. RB 16182: stereo SB 2066). 

Tortelier and Kempe prove a strong com- 
bination in a very good performance. with 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, of 
Strauss’s Don Quixote. The conductor has 
often been criticised for his restraint and 
here he certainly observes the Don dis- 
passionately until the poor old man realises 
his folly and comes home to die. Then 
Kempe opens the floodgates of compassion. 
Tortelier gives a noble and most expressive 
account of the solo ’cello part. Kempe’s Till, 
on the reverse, is most engaging. I under- 
stand a stereo version of this disc is to 
follow (H.M.V. ALP 1759). 

There is an enchanting selection of tunes 
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from Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess built up by 
Russell Bennett into a “symphonic picture” 
and an entertaining Latin-American Sym- 
phonette [sic] by Morton Gould, both bril- 
liantly played by the Hollywood Bowl Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Felix Slatkin 
on Capitol P 8474: stereo SPB 8474; a most 
beguiling disc. 

The late and ever lamented Dennis Brain 
plays, with his ensemble, a charming sextet 
by Gordon Jacob—whose worth as a com- 
poser is so little realised—Mozart’s B flat 
Divertimento (K270) and three lively short 
pieces by Ibert on a recording taken from a 
broadcast on September 5, 1957. Royalty 
sales are being donated to the Dennis Brain 
Scholarship Fund (Columbia 33CX1687). 


Instrumental 

Here is Richter again, but less well re- 
corded than before as the disc was made 
during a public performance in Sofia in 
February, 1958, and involves extraneous 
noises of various kinds, including applause. 
He plays the C major Moment Musical and 
the second and fourth Jmpromptus (op. 90) 
by Schubert, Chopin’s E major Etude (the 
only, but slight, disappointment) and, quite 
marvellously, a Liszt-group. Nos. 1 and 2 
Valses Oubliées, Nos. 2, 5 (Feux Follets) 
and 11 (Harmonies du Soir) of the Trans- 
cendental Studies. The last two are simply 
superb. A truly wonderful recital (Philips 
ABL 3301). 


Song 

Elizabeth Schwarzkopf and _ Gerald 
Moore have recorded a recital of Wolf's 
Goethe Lieder for the composer’s centenary. 
an offering entirely worthy of it. The 
songs include the three Mignon, Philine. 
Ganymed, Anacreon’s Grab and Friihlings 
liber Jahr. These and the six others on the 
disc are performed with great artistry and 
insight (Columbia 33CX1657). 


Opera 
Birgit Nilsson sings Isolde Narration (with 
Grace Hoffman as_ Brangaene) and 


Liebestod, with Knappertsbusch conducting 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, in the 
grand manner on Decca LXT 5559: stereo 
SXL 2184. She is undoubtedly the greatest 
Isolde since Flagstad, and makes a most 
thrilling thing of the curse in the Narration. 
and of the Liebestod. Knapperstbusch gets 
beautiful playing from the orchestra—he 
also plays the Prelude to Act 1 on the disc— 
and the balance and detail are remarkably 
good. Beecham’s performance of Carmeit 
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has been, and justly, widely acclaimed. 
Gedda’s Don Jose is one of the best things 
he had done, Janine Micheau is a good 
if rather mature Micaela, Ernest Blanc an 
equally good Escamillo. Victoria de los 
Angeles sings beautifully, the timbre is right, 
she is properly seductive, but, in spite of 
many excellences, a Carmen without a tiger 
in her. Beecham weaves a continual spell 
with the French National Radio Orchestra— 
and this is the best performance ever re- 
corded of the complete opera (H.M.V. ALP 
1762-4). 

Tebaldi, in Decca’s splendid recording of 
Tosca (LXT 5554-5; stereo SXL 2180-1) is 
in exceptionally good voice and certainly has 
a heroic sounding Caravadossi in del 
Monaco, who misses the finer shades at 
present. George London’s Scarpia is well 
sung but need a more Iago-like-subtlety. 
Molinari-Pradelli conducts the Santa Cecilia 
Academy Orchestra and Chorus. In stereo 
the end of Act 1—the singing of the Te 
Deum, bells clanging etc. is terrific: but it 
comes out very well also on mono. 

ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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HE trouble about trying to give investors 
better protection is that they do not seem 
to want it. Certainly they often do not use 
what they have already, and this seems to be 
because, however shrewd, active and efficient 
they may be in their other affairs, they are, as 
investors, just plain lazy and greedy. A man 
may decide, at considerable immediate sacri- 
fice, to save; he may then agree that because 
his savings are relatively small, he should 
invest them safely; and still, after all this, he 
may put them with a building society or hire- 
purchase finance company about which he 
knows absolutely nothing except that it offers 
a higher than average rate of interest. Again, 
people who would never buy a motor car or a 
television set or other expensive equipment 
without inspecting it first will cheerfully buy 
shares which some casual acquaintance has 
“tipped” as a “‘sure thing’. And then, when 
the price of the shares goes down, instead of 
blaming themselves they talk of the bad luck 
they have had. 
It is true that the Companies Act needs 
amending, that it is too easy for investors to 
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AIDA 


VERDI 
World's greatest 
recording of the year* 


TEBALDI SIMIONATO BERGONZI etc. 
Chorus and 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by KARAJAN 
© SXL 2167-9 


(Italian/English libretto supplied with records) 


‘With the aid of stereo techniques Decca has established 
...anentirely new concept of opera recording. By it opera 
is emancipated from the studio .. . this is a stupendous 
production...’ 

Gramophone Record Review 


‘In Aida the demands are staggering . . . Let it be said that 
John Culshaw and his aides have conquered all. Withal... 
the work resulting from Herbert von Karajan’s leadership 
is a wonder greater yet than the engineers’ achievements 
in operatic stereophony ... Just as, in the mind’s ear, we 
hear a performance of Beethoven’s last piano sonata 
that no one has attained, so an integrated Aida has long 
haunted our subconscious. To hear it at last is a kind of 
psychic shock. The recording itself is consummate .. . 
The sound is so close to truth that one can play these 
discs and none other at a sitting.’ 

High Fidelity 


‘The Decca teams... have become experts at capturing 
the ‘feel’ of a particular opera in stereo discs. It is an 
elusive something . . . a compound of musical under- 
standing, dramatic flair, and technical skill . . . The im- 
portant thing for the listener is that the result is not a 
collection of trick sound-effects, but a convincing recrea- 
tion of the opera . . . I feel sure that as a whole this Aida 
recording will come to be regarded as a landmark in the 
art of capturing grand opera on disc. 
. .. the Vienna Philharmonic must be praised, and in 
particular their string playing, which is of a beauty that 
must be heard to be believed . . . Karajan’s reading is 
broadly planned, and is finely conceived in an ‘objective’ 
rather than a ‘personal’ way... 
...inso far as Aida is a work of art largely independent of 
individual performances, then this set seems to me a 
finer realisation of it than anything we have had tefore.’ 
The Gramophone 


ee of the 1960 Académie du Disque Francaise Grand 
rix. 2 


Also available in mono: LXT 5539-41 


STEREO RECORDS 


The Decca Record Company Ltd 
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be “‘mugs’’ and too easy for dishonest pro- 
moters to take advantage of even averagely 
intelligent people. But the root of the trouble 
is that so many investors do not even try to 
manage their business efficiently. Take the 
case, which has been much in the news lately, 
of the many men and women who bought War 
Loan and are now complaining that they could 
only sell it at a great loss. By the terms of its 
prospectus the Government guaranteed to 
pay anyone who took up this loan a rate of 
interest of 34 per cent.: the prospectus also 
stated that the Government was under no 
obligation ever to redeem the loan and added 
that the Government certainly would not 
redeem it before 1952. Anyone, therefore, 
who took the trouble to study and think 
about the prospectus could see that it was an 
unsuitable Government stock for an investor 
to hold if he wanted to be sure of being able 
to get his money back at any time, both because 
the Government did not guarantee ever to 
redeem it at any price, and also because, if 
he should ever want to sell it to another 
investor at any time when the market rate of 
interest was over 34 per cent., he would only 
be able to sell it for less than its par value. 


Equally, however, its prospectus showed it to 
be a very suitable stock for anyone to hold 
who was not going to be concerned with its 
day-to-day market value but who wanted to 
make sure for as long as possible that he 
would receive a certain guaranteed money 
income. Of course the onset of inflation has 
made a guaranteed money income much less 
attractive than it was before the 1929-33 
depression when War Loan was issued as a 
conversion offer to holders of an older War 
Loan; but there was a period of several years 
just after the end of the second World War 
when War Loan could have been sold at 
(and even above) par; and those holders who. 
perhaps because of the conditions of a trust, 
had to go on holding a gilt-edged stock could 
have exchanged their War Loan for another 
Government stock with a specified early 
redemption date. 

Any fixed-interest stock is less attractive now 
than it was simply because of the impact of 
inflation. The failure to stop prices rising. 
and even more to convince people that they 
are not going to go on rising, has been the 
greatest failure of successive British Govern- 
ments in the field of economic policy, through- 
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The coming of the Outer Seven free 
trade area suggests further development 
for export business. As tariffs start tumb- 
ling, the surge will be on... deals, 
flying visits, contracts, a faster flow from 
Britain to six countries in Europe. 

With your expansion into these eager 
markets you will be glad to rely on the 
National Provincial Bank which has 
long since built a strong and friendly 


connection in these very countries 
through its correspondents. 

We at the National Provincial Bank 
handle a vast overseas business and our 
specialist staff have years of experience 
in dealing with export problems. 

The Manager of our nearest Branch is 
always ready to deal with your enquiries 
connected with overseas business or with 
the many other facilities we can offer. 
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out most of the post-war period. Now, with 
the publication of the four volumes of mem- 
oranda and evidence presented to the Radcliffe 
Committee, anyone with the necessary time 
and £13 10s. to spare can settle down to decide 
what Government monetary policy really ought 
to be. In fact, however, most readers will 
probably come away with a feeling of pro- 
found relief that it is not they who are respon- 
sible for administering monetary policy. A 
second almost inevitable conclusion from 
reading the evidence is that policy has so far 


been applied on the basis of an almost total 
ignorance of the facts. It is not merely that 
the authorities publish, even now, so few 
statistics that the public cannot democratically 
judge the efficiency of either policy or the 
policy makers. The politicians and civil 
servants themselves have been without the 
facts. Indeed if nothing else happens as a result 
of the publication of the report it already 
seems certain to lead to a revolution in the 
amount of information collected, and pub- 
lished. 
LOMBARDO. 
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A prize of one guinea will be awarded 
for the first correct solution opened on 
April 15. Please cut out and_ send 
with your name and address, to National 
and English Review _ (Crossword), 
2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 


Last month’s winner is: 


Miss P. Sparrow, 
27 Palace Gardens Terrace, W.8. 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
NUMBER 41 


Across.—3. Irene. 8. Fester. 9. Dunbar. 10. 
Iceni, 11. Strand. 12. Theban. 13. Tyr. 14. 
Wrangler. 17. Emetic. 20. St. Patrick’s Cross. 
23. Relish. 26. Entrance. 30. Eon, 31. Galena. 
32. Utters. 33. Rails. 34. Hellas, 35. Listed. 36. 
Eagre. 


Down.—1. Nestor. 2. Strain. 3. Iridal. 4. 
Electric fencing. 5. Editress. 6. Sneeze. 7, Salami. 
14. Wiser. 15. Appal. 16. Got. 18. Thorn. 19. 
Caste. 21. Rehearse. 22. Cor. 24, Evades. 25. 
Ideals. 27. Tousle. 28. Artist. 29, Carmel. 


ACROSS 
1, Restricts credit to a dispenser (6) 
4. The valuer gets almost angry with fools (8) 
9. Water in season (6) 
10. Eccentric R.A. clad in red (8) 
11. Harebrained officer is taken in by the plan (6) 
12. Soldiers making blunder in the ranks (8) 
13. Step back in disappointment (3) 
14. The price of freedom (6) 
17. Prison with novel means of entry (7) 
21. See pal rendered unconscious (6) 
25. These are not there (3) 
26. ‘*... holding both his sides.’’ Milton (L’Allegro) (8) 
27. Turn aside to cause amusement (6) 
28. They’re connoisseurs, so get rum maybe (8) 
29, Plenty, — look in the French station (6) 
30. Metallic salt a giant made a meal of (8) 


31. Firstly an indication of the woman’s maiden name is 
required (6) 
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DOWN 
Pool of money to get cloth? (8) 
It’s wearing for the sailor to circle around nowadays (8) 
Figure with prison label on (8) 


Last to finish on the river (6) 
One who burns to be a musician? (6) 
. It may be taken with food or the food with it (6) 
12. Seaport built of granite (7) 
15. People in retirement (3) 
16. Fed up Greek character (3) 
18. Calculate how tea-times may be arranged (8) 
19. Present for coppers in the city (8) 
20. The pad is for a naval base (8) 
22. An affront of little importance (6) 
23. A grand month? (6) 
24. Wizard priest has upset man (6) 
25. Formerly in unaltered musical composition (6) 


1 
2 
3 
5. Wash in a vessel for menials (6) 
6 
7 
8 


HOTEL GUIDE 


Please mention the National Review when communicating with hotels 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Tennis. 
Golf. Riding. "Phone: 888/90. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


BATTLE. Sussex.—’Phone Battle 219. Park Gate Hotel, 

Catsfield. Club licence. Your recommendation our 
advertusement. Every comfort. Dogs welcome. A.A., R.A.C. 
Terms. 


ETCHWORTH, Nr. Dorking.—The Barley Mow Hotel. 
Luncheons. Dinners. Residential. Three golf courses 
near. 


EXHILL, Sussex.—Glyne Hall Hotel, central, seafront, 

two lounges, 55 bedrms., Dance Hall, T.V., exc. menus, 

families welcome. Open all year. Res. Props. Reas. terms. 
Phone 439. 


ROADSTAIRS.—The Hotel on the Jetty—a small cmftble. 
hotel ovrikng sea & Viking Bay. Noted for excint cuisine. 
Restaurant open to non-residents. "Phone Thanet 61905. 


BROADSTAIRS.—Warwick Hotel, Granville Rd., 150 yds. 
seafront centre; fully licensed. 20 bedrooms from 
84 gns. Illustrated brochure. Thanet 62246. 


AMBRIDGE.—Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and points 
of interest. ‘Phone: 3030. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


CANTERBURY'S new fully licensed Hotel, the Chaucer, 
Ivy Lane, close to the cathedral and city centre. 
‘Phone: 4427/8. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


CANTERBURY.—The County Hotel situated in centre of 
city. 42 b’rms: night porter: garage: car park: Rotary 
H.Q.: stockrooms. Tel. 2066. Terms on application. 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant: Grill; Banqueting 
and Conference Rooms; Cocktail Bar; American Bar; 
Garage. "Phone 23471 (5 lines). 


LIFTONVILLE.—Walpole Bay Hotel. A.A.*** 65 bed- 
rooms all with sea views. Lift. Ballroom. Every comfort 
and exc. catering assured. Brochure. Tel. Thanet 21703. 


CUPTONVILLE.—Greyiands Hotel, Edgar Rd., offers al) 
requirements for an enjoyable seaside holiday at reason- 
able terms. Illus. brochure sent or Tel. Thanet 21082. 


CLIFTONVILLE, Kent.—Endcliffe Hotel, facing sea. Every 
comfort. Lift. Night porter. T.V. Room radios. Terms 
from 9 gns. in winter. B.&B. from 22/6. Thanet 21829. 


HELTENHAM.—The Queen’s, Cheltenham’s leading 
Hotel, facing the Imperial Gardens at the head of the 
Promenade. ‘Phone: 54724. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


EAL.—Bristol Hotel. A.A., R.A.C. approved. Comfort 
and service exceptional, central htg., 100 yds. from sea. 
Sea fishing & golf; cocktail bar; garage 50 cars. Deal 1038. 


EVON.—Healthy restful holidays in parkland peace; 

warmth, comf., choicest foods, own produce, personal 
attention. Petticombe, Monkleigh, Nr. Bideford, N. Devon. 
Tel. Bideford 383. 


DOVER-—Shalimar Private Hotel. Sea front. Telephone 
Dover 740. (Lift). Hot and Cold Water. Terms on 
application. 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian, private suites, rms. with 
priv. bath. "Phones, radio & cent. htg. thro’out. Buttery, 
Cocktail Bar, French Restaurant. Phone 72991. Tel. Hibernia. 


EASTBOURNE.—The Albemarle Hotel. Fully licensed. 

On seafront. 30 bedrooms. Liberal menus. Fine 
cellars. Visit Eastbourne’s favourite cocktail rendezvous— 
**The Spider and the Fly.” "Phone: 666. 


FAIRLIGHT, Sussex.—Fairlight Cove Hotel. Offers every 

conceivable facility for a peaceful holiday in Sussex-by- 
the-Sea; comfort, good food, and usually the best of the 
worst English weather. Write for Brochure, stating accom- 
modation required Cove Hotel, Fairlight, Near Hastings. 


FFOLKESTONE.—Foursquare Hotel is open all the year 
round, and people really do tell us what a charming 
small hotel this is. Telephone 51093. A.A. and R.A.C. 


OLKESTONE.—Esplanade Hotel. A.A./R.A.C. Centre of 
town overlooking sea. Fully licensed. Open to non- 
residents. Lift to all floors. "Phone 3540. 


OLKESTONE,. — Beach Marine Hotel, Sandgate 
between cliffs & sea shore. Excellent wine cellars, 
renowned cuisine, perfect service. Tel. Folkestone 78322. 


ANDCROSS, Sussex.—Red Lion Hotel. Charming old 
coaching inn. Good food. Residential. Tel. Handcross 
292. 


HERNE BAY.—Queens Hotel. A.A.**. Fully Licensed. 
Noted for cuisine and homely atmosphere. Open all 
year. Under pers. sup. of res. props. Tel. Herne Bay 12. 


URSTMONCEUX, Boreham.—White Friars Hotel. 18th 
century bldg., H. & C., elec. fires, pte. bathrooms, exc. 
cuisine. Lend., grgs., 4 acres gdns. Tel. Hurstmonceux 3299 


HOVE: Sussex.—Dudley Hotel, 72 Rooms, 50 Bathrooms, 
Restaurant open to non-residents. American Bar. Large 
Garage & Lock-ups. Hove 36266. Man.Dir.: F.Kung(Swiss). 
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Please mention the National Review when communicating with hotels 


p= OF WIGHT.—Lovely Bonchurch in the Garden Isle 

—Private Guest House in delightful position. Highly 
recommended. St. Michael’s Cliff, Bonchurch, I.W. ’Phone 
Ventnor 305. 


yu LARNEY (Ireland). 
International Hote!. Tel.: 16. 


ONDON.—Brown’'s Hotel. First-class London hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. ’Phone: 
Hyde Park 6020. Telegrams: ‘‘Brownotel, Piccy, London.” 


ONDON.—Washington Hotel, Curzon Street, Mayfair, 
W.1. First-class. Suites, American bar, banqueting 
facilities. ‘Phone: Grosvenor 7030. 


XFORD.—Interesting, fascinating. ‘*‘Beechlawn Private 
Hotel.”” A.A. Mod. terms, Garage. Gardens. Quiet 
comfort. ’Phone 577101. 


XFORD.—Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles, First-class accom- 
modation. ‘Phone: 47481/5. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


AMSGATE.—San Clu Hotel, East Cliff Promenade. 
A.A., R.A.C. Licensed, lift, garage. From 9 guineas. 
‘Phone: Thanet 52345. ’Grams: Clueless, Ramsgate. 


AMSGATE.—The Regency. From 84 gns. 100 rms., 
h. & c., telephones, electric fires, 4 Bars, 5 Lounges, 
Ballroom, 2} acres lawns overlook sca. 


AMSGATE.—Continental Hotel, town centre. Lic. Bars. 
B. & B. 16/6, F.B. 25/-. 7-84 gns. weekly. All rooms. 
H. & C., wireless, gas fires. Tel. Thanet 51052. 


OBERTSBRIDGE.—The George Hotel. A Georgian Inn 
reputed for good food & personal service. A.A. & 
R.A.C. Fishing & riding adjacent. Tel. 15. 


RYE— Durrant House Guest House, Market Street. Tel. 
3 8211. Large airy rooms. comf.. beds, h. & c. Inc. 
terms. Open throughout the year. Miss E. M. Locke. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — Edinburgh Hotel. Facing 

over Warrior Square gardens to sea. A.A., R.A.C. 

Fully licensed. Excellent cuisine and service. Sun verandah. 
Television. Beach tent. Hastings 4302/3. 


S!- LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Warrior Hotel. Situated in 

lovely Warrior Square gardens overlooking sea. ***A.A., 
R.A.C. Fully licensed. Excellent cuisine and service. Roof 
garden, television, first-class amenities. Hastings 3704/5. 


OUTHERN HIGHLANDS.—Milton Park Hotel. A.A., 
R.A.C., R.S.A.C., Dalry. Kirkcudbrightshire. Fully 
licensed and modern. Overlooking water of Ken Valley. 
Tennis, fishing, bowling, golf and varied and delightful walks. 
Brochure on request. Mrs. J. Rankin. Tel. Dalry 202 & 286. 


WANTAGE.—Charney Manor. For an inexpensive holiday 
in 13th Century Berkshire Manor House, fully 
modernised, every comfort, good food. Apply Warden. 


WESIGATE.—Ingieton Hotel. ***A.A./R.A.C, Licensed. 
40 bedrooms with radio & phones. Fcg. sea & lawns. 
Open all year. Brochure. Write or phone Thanet 31317. 


ROTHAM, Kent.—14th Century Hotel & Restaurant. 


A.20. Ideal stop for Continental travellers. Good 
food and personal service. Tel. Boro’ Green 293. 
ORKSHIRE DALES. Kettlewell. via Skipton.—The 


Race-Horses Hotel: medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine: recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C. 
Fully Licensed. "Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


EDUCATIONAL 


SCHOOLS, BOARDING SCHOOLS, TUTORS, 


AND MISCELLANEOUS 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE and SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


Free advice to parents stating age of pupil, approximate fee 
and district preferred. List of Schools, 8s. 9d. post free. 
J. & J. PATON LTD.., 

143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. (Mansion House 5053). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOEOks. Rare and Scholarly, all subjects, 2000 volume 
Catalogue. Specimen free. Stevens-Cox, Antiquarian 
Bookseller, Beaminster, Dorset. 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, South 
Molton Street. W.1. Full Secretarial training for women. 
Appointments Register open to students throughout their 
career. Early application for vacancies is _ essential 
(MAY. 5306-8). 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Courses for Secretary-Linguists: Finishing Course and 
Basic Secretarial Course. Day and Resident. Apply: 

J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), 2 Arkwright Road, N.W.3. 
(HAM 9831). 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT RATES 
Educational & Miscellaneous 1/6d. per line. 
3-line minimum. 


THE EMPIRE 

AND 
COMMONWEALTH 
YEAR BOOK, 1960 


foreword by the Rt. Hon. Sir Grantley Adams, 
KT., C.M.G., Q.C. 


PRIME MINISTER OF THE WEST INDIES 


. . an invaluable reference work containing 
detailed information on all countries in the Empire 
and Commonwealth.’ The Economist 


‘ 


. has established itself as an indispensable 
reference book both for the serious student of 
Commonwealth affairs and for those to whom 
readily accessible information concerning any mem- 
ber of the British association of nations is essential.’ 
Birmingham Post 


8th edition price 50s 


NEWMAN NEAME 
50 Fitzroy Street, London wl 
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